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ArticLe I.—THE RED CROSS. 


Wirutn the last few years the nations of Europe have fre- 
quently been on the very verge of war; at the last moment 
they have seemed to be restrained by some unseen and subtle 
force that controlled them, and made impossible a war that 
seemed inevitable. 

In studying these curious and repeated phenomena it may 
be well to remerhber that on one side are vast armies con- 
stantly marching and counter-marching almost within sight of 
each other, almost within hearing of each other’s martial airs. 
These armies are stimulated by a populace often excited and 
urged on by ambitious young men of ability who have entered 
the army seeking a career, and hoping for early promotion and 
distinction in the active operations of war, and all held to fur- 
ther the ambitious designs of the ablest statesmen of our times. 
So that the very atmosphere becomes surcharged with the 
enticements and impulses that lead to war. 

On the other hand, among the forces making for peace is one 
but little seen or thought of, which reaches over all these 
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nations, their armies, their rulers, and their peoples; it works 
with silent but commanding and ceaseless energy. It is the 
International treaty, known as The Treaty of the Red Cross, 
_ by which all the important nations of the whole world have 

recently bound themselves to carry on war on a new and 
humaner basis than was ever before known. Behind this 
treaty there are powerful societies, in all civilized nations, 
working in harmony with the military and civil authorities 
and embodying the best and noblest instincts of Christian 
and civilized men. They are voluntary associations coéper 
ating with their governments, and from time to time conven 
ing by delegates sent by them and by their governments to 
discuss and determine various important questions: sometimes 
recommending additions to, or modifications of the treaty, 
sometimes formulating changes in the means, the mode, and 
the direction of their own activities. 

The last of these conferences composed of delegates from 
the treaty governments and from the societies of the Red 
Cross was called to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, September 
1, 1884. To this conference the government of the United 
States and the American National Association of the Red 
Cross were invited. Three delegates representing both the 
government and the association were appointed and attended 
that conference. It was the third of its kind that had ever been 
proposed—the last one having been held at Berlin fifteen year 
before. The conference of Berlin had been composed partly 
of men of high political standing in their respective countries, 
partly of men eminent in science, partly of men of enlarged 
views of practical philanthropy. In that conference the United 
States was not represented; it had not then adopted the treaty, 
and no Red Cross National Association of the United States was 
in existence. But at that conference a resolution in regard to 
the United States of North America was unanimously adopted. 
It was conceived in the most touching and noble spirit ; it was 
drawn up by M. Hepke, a cabinet councillor of high rank in 
the German Empire; it expressed the deepest and most tender 
regret at the absence of any delegates from the United States 
of North America and at the prolonged and almost unaccount 
able delay (in the words of the resolution) of that “great and 
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humane nation, one of the first in the world—in adopting the 
treaty and in joining in the great and humane work under the 
banner of the Red Cross in which so many nations were then 
engaged.” It seemed the more strange, particularly since in 
the sanitary commission in their late rebellion they had sur- 
passed all that had ever been done before in a work whose spirit 
and method and aim other nations were then following and 
which were certainly and entirely akin to those of the Red 
Cross. 

That resolution duly authenticated was transmitted to the 
President of the United States; it was duly received and 
pigeon-holed and—forgotten. At least it was neglected. The 
substance of the resolution nevertheless was true. Conceive 
then the organization of the Sanitary Commission in its true 
spirit—such as many may remember it and all have heard 
at least something of it—spread over thirty-eight of the prin- 
cipal nations of the world, bound together by international 
treaty; supported in each nation by voluntary contributions, 
but in doing its work each becoming the conduit for pouring 
upon the calamities of war, upon sick and wounded soldiers, 
the sympathetic contributions of all; being fully recognized 
and honored and relied upon by the military and civil authori- 
ties and carried into practice by men and women of the 
highest character, of practical sagacity and a trained instinct 
for organization and the details of their vocation and some defi- 
nite notion of the Red Cross and its work may be obtained. 

Something of its more general relations to the progress of 
civilization, something of its origin and history, some definite 
details of its organization and practice, some of the results 
specifically attained, with incidental reference to individuals 
who have rendered conspicuous service in its organization and 
practical work, will be presented in this paper. 

Two general fundamental principles interpenetrate and ani- 
mate the whole movement; they certainly render it a part of 
true, advancing, world-wide civilization, DESTINED TO LAST, 
to become part of the daily routine of national and international 
life, and to mark an era in the history and development of man- 
kind. Those fundamental principles are on one hand national 
and international unity and care for common interests, as 
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opposed to national and international disintegration and isola. 
tion, and on the other hand what has been called “the enthu. 
siasm of humanity ”—the organization of generosity, of felloy. 
ship and sympathy, and in short the practical application of the 
prirciples of the Christian religion, the great human aspire 
tions—as opposed to selfishness and the permitted indulgence 
of the savage passions and cruel instincts of low and undevel. 
oped races and individuals, particularly when inflamed by the 
furies of war. 

In the direction of these two principles civilization advances 
and has already made its chief conquests. It has by force and 
war aggregated small states into large states as in modern Ger. 
many and Italy; it has resisted by force and war disintegration 
as in our own rebellion and in the later history of the British 
Empire. It has by peace and international agreements drawn 
mankind by irresistible forces into vast masses bound to act in 
unity for purposes common and important alike to all; to that 
end it has organized postal, monetary, and international-police 
regulations, scientific and literary and religious associations; 
through invention and art and science, through ocean cable 
and swift steamships, through all means of rapid communica 
tion, it has extended the attractive unifying influence of great 
languages, noble literatures, just laws. 

These have all been directed toward the building up of the 
larger interests of human nature, to the emancipation of 
slaves, the liberation of peons and serfs, the enfranchisement 
and ennobling of labor, the extension of some sympathy and 
regard to the feebler races; conferring a new elevation and 
dignity upon women in the state, and in a higher educational 
and social life. 

Along the same line of movement this organization of the 
Red Cross advances; it now holds all the civilized armies and 
navies of the world in the large grasp of its humane principles 
and its Senignant practice—wisely caring for the sick and 
wounded soldiers amidst the immense miseries of war—wisely 
anticipating the great misfortunes of peace, the burning of 
cities and forests, the overflow of rivers, the ravages of earth 
quakes and cyclones, of pestilence and famine, and providing 
in advance mitigation and help for the victims. 
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Early in the latter half of the nineteenth century these two 
principles—a tendency to unity and to humanity—developed a 
new, Vigorous, and pervasive vitality; the new spirit was 
breathed over all life, inspired unwonted hopes and quickened 
activity in unexpected directions. 

Two letters sent through the British post-office i in 1854, cross- 
ing each other’s track in transit, conspicuously mark the rising 
of this flood-tide of noble and beneficent activity. One letter 
was from Sir Henry Herbert, Minister of War of the British 
Empire, directed to Miss Florence Nightingale, inviting her to 
render some much needed help to the British army then in the 
Crimea suffering untold horrors from disease and sanitary neg- 
lect. The other letter was from Miss Nightingale herself ask- 
ing permission to go. All the world knows she went,—went 
equipped with little else than organizing ability of a high order, 
with rare judgment, tact, and with special training. But it is 
scarcely too much to say that she and her little band of a hun- 
dred women, so called and commended to their high and respon- 
sible duties, wrought more good for mankind than all the 
soldiers and generals and fleets and armaments in that campaign 
of wasted heroism and disaster ; they brought in the new spirit ; 
they incorporated a new force into modern warfare more im- 
portant than the iron-clad ships and the new guns; it attracted 
all eyes; heroism, devotion, practical humane good sense at the 
right place, at the right time were a substantial victory, a vic- 
tory for all the ages. 

In less than five years afterwards Europe was again the 
theatre of a great war—that of the allied Sardinians and French 
against the Austrians; in that war, on the 24th of June, 1859, 
occurred the bloody and memorable battle of Solferino; for 
sixteen hours over a wide reach of country the contest was 
waged; the dead lay unburied and the wounded ill-cared for or 
uncared for by hundreds and thousands for some days after- 
wards. A Swiss gentleman, Henry Dunant, happened to be 
then traveling near this battle-field and joined in the work of 
practical relief; he was surprised, shocked at the enormous 
amount of wholly needless suffering and waste of life on every 
hand even after the rage of battle had done its worst. The 
ordinary medical staff of these armies was wholly unequal (as 
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the ordinary medical staff of armies always is and always must 
be) to the immense and awful task so suddenly thrown upon it, 
The scene haunted him; he wrote a book about it; he called 
the attention of influential persons to the horrors he had wit. 
nessed; he addressed “the Society of Public Utility” ip 
Geneva, stating the facts and suggesting remedies. That society 
took up the matter with some enthusiasm ; they called the at. 
tention of the Swiss Federal Council to the details and pre 
sented practical plans for general adoption; they sounded in 
advance the civil and military authorities of the great nations 
as to the objects they had in view, to learn whether any goy. 
ernment would be willing to send an accredited agent to a con. 
ference with full power to sign a treaty in the usual mode, 
They were met with cordial but cautious approbation. A con- 
ference of influential persons of different nationalities thereup- 
on met at Geneva in October, 1863, and laid down ten general 
propositions and three supplemental suggestions as the substanee 
of what was aimed at. They were drawn in the spirit of mas- 
terly moderation, good sense and tact; they were so plainly 
advantageous to all, to civilization, to a repression in war of 
mere useless cruelty as to throw upon a nation rejecting these 
general propositions something more than a suspicion of cling- 
ing to bare savagery in carrying on warfare. 

To the credit of Napoleon III. we are happy to state that he 
first of all stood openly by the Swiss Confederation in their 
call for a convention of Ambassadors, each fully authorized to 
sign a treaty with the reserve of a final approval by their re 
spective governments. This was the real beginning of the 
movement of the Red Cross. Twelve nations, including Ger 
many and Great Britain, responded to this invitation ; they met 
at Geneva in August, 1864; they drew up and signed ten art: 
cles which without any modification were ratified by their re 
spective governments and form the Treaty of the Red Cros, 
since adopted in identical terms, with a single exception, by 
thirty-eight nations. Briefly stated, they made neutral in 
war all hospitals, their stores, physicians and attendants—giving 
the latter the right to remain unmolested on a battle field after 
its occupation by the victorious army to care for the wounded 
and bury the dead—gave special protection to every house and 
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its inmates where sick or wounded soldiers were cared for, 
making obligatory upon the people of the Red Cross impartial 
eare for every soldier of whatever nationality—and a prompt 
exchange of prisoners, particularly of wounded prisoners; they 
adopted a uniform hospital flag, and a distinctive badge to be 
worn upon the left arm by every person in the hospital service 
and to be marked upon all property belonging to that service. 
They selected for that purpose a Red Cross upon a white field 
in compliment to Switzerland the foster mother, the good gen- 
jus and animating spirit of the whole movement. The Swiss 
flag is a white cross on a red field, the crosses of identical form 
in both flags but with the colors reversed. The exception men- 
tioned was in Turkey, a Mohammedan power, which objected 
to the sign of the cross in any form or for any purpose, and in 
deference to its religious views it was permitted to substitute 
the red crescent with the same significance and binding them 
in the same sense. 

The organization of the Red Cross is very simple. It has an 
International Committee located at Geneva, which is the com- 
mon and exclusive medium of communication—a sort of bureau 
of correspondence and advice, and something more—between 
all the national central committees; that committee publishes 
quarterly a bulletin which is sent out to all the treaty nations. 
Through this, it communicates information and its reeommen- 
dations and suggestions. Each nation has its central national 
society and its responsible committee, through which exclu- 
sively all subordinate societies correspond with the Interna- 
tional Committee of Geneva in relation to all matters of inter- 
est to the societies. 

In the United States the societies subordinate to the national 
society are grouped in States and are composed of voluntary 
associations of individuals who act gratuitously, by their offi- 
cers and agents, receiving and sending voluntary contributions 
to the order of the national association, giving and taking 
vouchers, keeping their books, and carrying on their affairs 
with the regularity and precision of any well-regulated business 
firm. 

A word in regard to 
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WHAT THE RED CROSS SOCIETIES HAVE DONE. 


Passing by, for want of time, their initial efforts in which 
they took a most honorable and increasingly important part in 
five continental wars in the first ten years of the existence of 
the treaty, we find their great work, their most triumphant and 
immortal succéss, in the Franco-German war. On the 15th of 
July, 1870, France declared war; within three days and before 
a blow had been struck the agents of the International Com. 
mittee of the Red Cross, with Dr. Louis Appia of Geneva at 
their head, were on their way to the field on which it was evi- 
dent the conflict must begin; they established their headquar- 
ters at Basle, sent agents directly to the field and rendered 
practical service by facilitating the carrying out of the provisions 
of the treaty; the national central committees upon which 
devolved the heat and burden of the work, were ready to move 
as soon as the armies were. They were everywhere recognized 
by commanders and governments in their subordinate but im- 
portant sphere and found both these great nations firmly held 
by the International Treaty of the Red Cross to carry on this 
war ijn accordance with the new and humane principles which 
they had both deliberately adopted and solemnly promised to 
observe. Their acts were now to redeem or condemn their 
words. They were to act under the eyes of many friendly 
nations, all likewise bound by the same treaty and sure to be 
present by their representatives at every movement of the 
belligerents. 

The Sanitary Commission in the War of the Rebellion was 
barely tolerated at first by one side and was wholly ignored by 
the other. If both armies and their commanders in our rebel- 
lion had merely been placed in the light of world-wide pub- 
licity—even without any treaty—the witnesses, numerous, 
alert, and intelligent, and impartial, inexorably publishing the 
the facts, Andersonville, Belle Isle, and Libby Prison would 
not be what they now are, monuments standing for all time 
suggestive of the nameless horrors associated with them. These 
worst of cruelities would never have been perpetrated at all, 
or the Rebellion as the work of mere savages would have 
gone down early beneath the horror and disgust of a wonder 
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ing world. It is in secret that cruelty wreaks its vengeance ; 
in dark corners that it carries on the work from which it 
shrinks before the sunlight. 

In the Franco-German war the agents of the Red Cross socie- 
ties of all Europe, trained like soldiers to knowing their place 
and their duties, were on the ground at once with their hands 
filled with medical and sanitary supplies for the sick and 
wounded, and able to draw at sight upon the immense resources 
of the organized charity in every hamlet and capital. No 
such outpouring of charity, of sympathetic help had ever been 
seen. The societies of the belligerent nations were specially, 
promptly, and thoroughly sustained by their respective people 
with supplies of money and material and attendants. That of 
Germany in particular, under the leadership of the Empress 
Augusta was simply a marvel of organization and efficiency. 
The British society, under the presidency and leadership of 
Mr. Lloyd Lindsay and the Prince of Wales, poured out its re- 
sources in abundant fullness and with wonderful promptitude. 
They sent more than 7,500,000 francs in money and immense 
quantities of supplies, of which more than 12,000 boxes went 
forward in 188 days. From Pont-a-Mousson a telegram to 
London disclosed the need of two hundred and fifty iron beds ; 
they were on hand in forty-eight hours—a result plainly im- 
possible without such an organization as that of the Red Cross. 
The details of the work of the British society is worthy of all 
admiration ; worthy of a great and powerful commonwealth. 

To mark a contrast: Not at all behind this noble British 
work would have been the showing of this country if we had 
been within the treaty and been organized. For in the United 
States during that same war were large numbers of Germans 
and Frenchmen and their immediate descendants, and large 
numbers of Americans abounding in wealth and with a desire 
to mitigate the lot of soldiers suffering sickness and wounds and 
death ; but they were unorganized, they could not be other- 
wise, for the United States had not then adopted the treaty. 
These men doubtless sent private contributions that to some 
extent reached the object they sought to help; ships even were 
loaded in America with supplies and were despatched to France 
under the care of most intelligent and faithful agents, but they 
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found no one responsible and able and willing to receive and 
distribute the gifts; it is said the perishable part of the cargoes 
decayed and was literally thrown away ; the less perishable part 
was at last sold at auction it was said and the avails distributed 
tosome French charitable organizations. The final report on our 
really magnificent wasted contributions stated that “it is said 
some assistance came also from the United States, but where or 
when, to whem or to how great an extent is unknown.” The 
other nations, through their societies, gave solid proofs of their 
sympathy and confraternity and the efficiency of their societies, 
but we cannot here and now go further into the details. 

One word as to the Red Cross in the Russo-Turkish campaign 
in 1877-78. On the Russian and more civilized side, the con- 
dition of the sick and wounded was far better than on the 
Turkish side; but out of the reach of the Red Cross society 
it was, even on the Russian side, deplorable in the extreme ; no 
words can do justice to the incapacity, the filth and wretched- 
ness, disease and death that everywhere prevailed. On the 
other hand, an eye witness states “the hospital arrangements 
under the control of the Society of the Red Cross are a theme 
of grateful admiration to this day among all who were so for- 
tunate as to come under their nursing; officers and soldiers 
who were removed from the other hospitals to those of the 
Red Cross, describe the change as from hell to heaven.” Of 
what occurred in the realms of the Turk no report has come 
to us. 

In the conference of Berlin in 186% it was intimated that 
national committees might also perhaps utilize the organization 
in great national calamities in time of peace. Accordingly 
Greece made a successful experiment in the calamity growing 
out of an earthquake. But the United States within three 
years since the treaty was adopted in 1882, has had occasion to 
make use of the organization after the forest fires of Michigan, 
after the overflow of the Mississippi in two successive years, 
and after a tornado in the State of Mississippi. The details 
of the work done in this country are too voluminous for use 
here. A random fact or two will illustrate the spirit and 
method of the work in time of peace. 

In 1888 the Mississippi river overflowed its banks and in- 
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undated immense tracts of land, covering a region varying from 
a few miles to hundreds of miles in width; the water was long 
in subsiding so that the people could return to their farms and 
the ground could be planted. They had very little of anything 
left but the ground and that could not be utilized for the whole 
year without seeds planted at once and they had no seeds and 
no means to get any till it would be too late. The Red Cross 
society of Memphis telegraphed this need to Miss Barton, the 
President of the National Association at Washington ; she in- 
formed the Red Cross societies of Chicago and Rochester, the 
one the center of the grain trade, the other of the trade in 
garden seeds. The agent of the Rochester society called upon 
Mr. Sibley, the great dealer in garden seeds; he immediately 
loaded a car with six hundred boxes of garden seeds worth 








more than $10,000 to the recipients; gratuitous transportation 
was offered by the railways; the seeds reached the Memphis 
society that had been notified of its coming; it was assorted, 
repacked, and sent to five different states within four days. It 
was a theme of universal wonder and thanksgiving among the 
recipients. 

In 1884 the president of the National Association spent four 
busy and eventful months personally superintending and di- 
recting the details of relief on the western rivers. Never was 
relief more urgently needed, never was it bestowed more wisely 
or more kindly. Its story, if it shall be fittingly and simply 
told, will be more interesting thana romance. It constitutes by 
far the greatest triumph of the Red Cross in time of peace. 

To illustrate the spirit and purpose with which the work of 
this vast and complex organization is carried on, to show how 
simple, direct, and sincere is the action of those directly charged 
with the great responsibilities devolved upon them, some ac- 
count of the practical work of the conference of 1884 may be 
useful. It had been called to assemble September 1, on Mon- 
day. But the delegates had all been invited to a reunion on 
the Sunday preceding, a matter a trifle strange at first to our 
American notions as to the day of the week till we remembered 
the deeply religious substance of the work we had been called 
to do; that reunion was entirely informal and continued from 
three to six in the afternoon of Sunday, a short distance out of 
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the city, at Secheron, the beautiful villa of M. Moynier, the ac- 
complished president from the beginning of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross; he had been the president of the 
older Society of Public Utility at Geneva, when Henri Dun- 
ant first lectured before it on Solferino and Sanitary Relief in 
War. 

M. Moynier is a gentlemen of large hereditary wealth, of great 
organizing ability and sense of public justice, of singular gen- 
tleness and suavity of manners; he is in every way calculated 
to conciliate the good will, to win and hold the confidence of 
statesmen and sovereigns, of philanthropists and thinkers. 
To the Red Cross he gratuitously gives his life and labors. 
Few men have been more fitted by natural endowments for 
work laid upon them, than this Providential man ; he has sue- 
ceeded in his task so admirably as to gain universal gratitude 
and confidence. His ample, well kept grounds slope gently to 
neat wharfs on the bank of lake Leman, perhaps eighty rods 
from the street. The day of our meeting was fine, the atmos- 
phere soft and clear so that Mount Blane in the distance lay 
sharply defined in its outlines against the sky—in appearance 
a great majestic white cloud that seemed to lend the special bene- 
diction of the heavens to the representatives of the nations then 
and there gathered. This reunion was entirely informal, was 
graced by the presence of the accomplished wife of M. Moynier 
and other ladies and was intended simply for making personal 
acquaintance of the delegates with each other and the mem- 
bers of the International Committee. French was here the 
predominating language, but other tongues were heard, but 
all speaking, however, one language underneath all—the lan- 
guage of charity, of good will, and enlarged intelligence. This 
social gathering was simply adjourned and continued in the 
evening at the pleasant rooms of the Athenée in the city. The 
first public session was held on Monday at 2 P.M. in the 
Hall of the University. Something over a hundred delegates 
were present. They had been called to discuss and decide 
twenty-four definite questions of great, even international, 
importance, that had arisen during the fifteen years since the 
last conference ; these questions had each been referred, by the 
International Committee, to the Central or National Committee 
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of a specific nation; that National Committee was expected 
to report on that question ; to carefully sum up its conclusions 
in definite, clearly stated propositions and recommendations 
which were printed in French and were distributed before the 
reading of the report began ; the report itself was drawn up, 
either in French, or in the national language of the commit- 
tee. After the reports were read they were discussed in open 
meeting, amended, adopted, or rejected. 

The open meetings were conducted somewhat after the 
manner of the French Corps Legislatif; every one proposing 
to speak was given the word, as they say, mounted the tribune, 
or as we say, took the platform, was introduced by the Presi- 
dent and spoke in French if he could well do so; if not he 
spoke in his mother tongue, a condensed report of his speech 
being taken down in French by a translating reporter, who, at 
the conclusion of the speech was called to the tribune and read 
his French translation. Three reporters were employed, one for 
the French and English, one for the Germans, and one for the 
Italians; no speech was made in any other language than one of 
these four. The conference was composed of delegates who 
were in part cabinet councilors of great ability, experience, and 
high rank in their respective Governments ; in part were leading 
physicians and surgeons in the armies; in part persons long 
and prominently connected with the practical work of the Red 
Cross and of kindred organizations, and of persons specially 
invited by the International Committee. In number of dele- 
gates from societies they varied greatly ; Germany had in all 
twenty-two delegates, France had fifteen, England’s society 
was not represented. Its army was represented by its surgeon 
general ; its order of St. John of Jerusalem, the emergency 
work, by its President, Mr. John Furley. The predominating 
characteristic of the public sessions of the conference was that 
of downright earnestness, simple practical good sense and defi- 
nite work ; the speaking was unpretentious, direct, and generally 
very capable and holding well the attention of the conference. 
To the delegates from Greece had been referred a matter that 
had come up in the conference of Berlin but was not settled, 
and which was vitally important tu the American societies. It 
was the question whether their organization, originally designed 
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and used solely for the care of sick and wounded soldiers in 
time of war, should, in time of peace, undertake any subordi- 
nate work ; should intervene in great national calamities like 
those resulting from earthquakes, tornadoes, pestilence, the 
overflow of rivers, the burning of cities and forests, and in 
any calamity so great as to be considered national or inter- 
national in its reach and consequences. The Red Cross So- 
ciety of Greece had done noble and effective service, as we 
have already stated, among the victims of an earthquake that 
had occurred since the conference of Berlin. Their report, 
drawn up in French, was read by Professor Pritendaris of the 
University at Athens—a man of imposing presence who re- 
called to us our early visions of the ancient Greeks. His con- 
clusions were clearly, unequivocally in favor of extending the 
scope of the organization to work in peace. He suggested 
that a resolution looking in this direction be drawn up as an 
additional article of the treaty and that it be submitted for 
consideration and adoption. His “conclusion,” in a free trans- 
lation, was that the societies of relief ought in time of peace to 
employ themselves in works of humanity corresponding to 
their duties in war and to render assistance in public calamities 
which require, like war, prompt and organized relief. 

This “ conelusion ” was sharply and immediately attacked as 
we had been informed that it would be on the ground, partly 
that it was a hazardous experiment, that all were agreed on the 
work as it then stood, and there was danger of disagreement 
over any new departures; that great disagreements might 
be fatal to the organization, and that there was grave danger 
in the organization undertaking new duties and finding them 
incompatible with their utmost efficiency in their primary 
work in war. A delegate from Sweden made the attack, and he 
was followed by others on the same side. The American dele- 
gation had carefully prepared a supporting address that cer- 
tainly was received with some enthusiasm and hearty applause, 
particularly an allusion in the beginning to that generous reso- 
lution of Berlin in regard to the United States fifteen years ago 
to which reference has already been made. It became part 
of our case to state what our honored President, Miss Clara 
Barton, had already done with the Red Cross in the calamities 
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of peace, in the fires of Michigan, and in the immense 
destructive floods of Western rivers. It was stated that “she 
had done a work too vast and voluminous to be mentioned in 
detail ; she had reached triumphant results; she had done it all 
with the skill of a statesman, the heart of a woman, and the 
‘final perseverance’ of the saints.” The address continued : 
“Tf it was voted to reverse the conclusions of the delegates from 
Greece it would be practically to disown this magnificent charity 
that had done more to endear the Red Cross to the people of 
the United States and bind them in loyalty to it in peace and 
in war than all the work that had ever been done through it in 
all the world besides ; it was indeed virtually to pass a vote of 
censure on Miss Barton and the American association, for their 
noble and triumphant success, and to give them warning that 
although this work might be charity, it was not the charity of the 
Red Cross, and must not be repeated; that it would in effect 
disband all our societies if they were told that they must wait 
to be useful to their own country till war breaks out in the 
United States; for no sane man in America expects to see 
another war unless he goes abroad. They could not be much 
interested in so remote a possibility as another war in this gen- 
eration: that our small army was sometimes employed to distri- 
bute rations, tents and medicines to the victims of calamities in 
peace, and had actually in the western floods relieved the same 
persons temporarily to whom Miss Barton and the Red Cross 
brought further and more permanent relief; that the agents of 
our Red Cross had no other school of actual experience so well 
preparing them for their duties in war, as in performing their 
duties in great calamities requiring prompt and concerted 
action under definite orders.” The address was received with 
warm demonstrations of good will and approval, and the “ con- 
clusions” of the delegates from Greece, with some slight modi- 
fications, were unanimously adopted. The leading delegate 
from Italy immediately presented a resolution conceived in the 
most friendly appreciative spirit, and complimentary in a high 
degree to the President of our American National Association, 
Miss Barton, and that also, was passed unanimously, and with 
great enthusiasm. 

Miss Barton was the only woman in the conference repre- 
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senting a Government. Other women were present represent- 
ing societies. She took her part on an entire equality with 
men in all its sessions, addressed the conference, and commanded 
the most deferential respect and attention. Considering the 
position of women generally in Europe, this was the greatest 
compliment to her and to all America, its women as well as its 
men. 

Every day was filled with public work, every evening with 
a social entertainment or a public lecture, or exhibition. 
The use of the portable electric light on battle fields as con- 
trasted with the old gropings with lanterns by the physicians 
and their attendants occupied one evening. The open public 
square of Geneva was made to represent a battle field, at 
night. It was strewed with gymnasts, each making believe he 
was a soldier wounded or dead ; some behind bushes and walls, 
some on the open plain. In the first scene, the doctors and 
their attendants with hand barrows and ambulances went out 
to their work, lighted by lanterns only; it was easy to realize 
something of their difficulities in the darkness. I did not, 
however, see any of the wounded by mistake actually buried 
alive as if they were dead. In the second scene a portable en- 
gine and electric light were brought into use ; the plain was flood- 
ed with intense illumination, thrown by reflectors so as to disclose 
the exact position of “ the dead and wounded.” The doctors not 
only easily found their patients, but they were able to take some 
hasty measures for their relief. A rather obtrusive moon in- 
terfered a little impertinently with the fullest success of the 
experiment. Still it was thought by experts that the electric 
light might be made of a decided practical use on a genuine 
battle field or in directing the movements of troops on unknown 
ground at night, as well as in promoting the real work of the 
Red Cross. 

A discourse was given by Dr. Port, of Munich, on what he 
called “ improvisitation ” of the means of help for the wounded 
with practical illustrations. It was not intended to show quick 
movement, instant transformations, so much as to point out 
how lives can be saved, and suffering be prevented by homely 
good sense, using whatever is at hand, making much out of 
nothing. Such suggestions are especially important when an 
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army or an outpost is stationed in the mountains, or far out on 
deserts away from the ordinary supplies, or from civilization ; 
then little things, even the waste about the camp, can often be 
turned to marvelously good account by mother wit and perse- 
vering sagacity. Dr. Port’s illustrations to show just how this 
could be done were sometimes most unexpected and full of 
Yankee “cuteness.” He seemed able to outwit every sort of 
disaster; his hints would be worth having in a lumberman’s 
camp in the woods, or anywhere on our frontiers. For instance, 
he picked up a couple of castaway beer bottles, the contents 
having doubtless been made useful or otherwise before he 
found them. He first cut them in two about the middle. To 
do this he put a bit of string round one, and drew it back and 
forth so as to heat by friction the track of the string, then put 
it suddenly into water and it cracked off as smooth as if it had 
been cut with a diamond. He turned the bottom part of one 
upside down, put it under the post of his cabin door for it to 
swing on instead of a hinge, the post itself being fastened to 
the cabin by a withe, a twisted green bough at top and bottom. 
The top part of the bottle, turned neck downward, he made 
into a lantern, the candle being stuck in the neck. Again he 
put a little moss and sand in it and used it for a syringe to 
wash a wound with; and a filter when the water was muddy 
and unfit to drink. He took a stone and filed off the edge of the 
bottom part of the other and he had an elegant drinking goblet 
or a soup or gruel cup. He would probably devise many more 
uses for them. A leg or arm is broken and no splints are at 
hand ; he took a wisp of straw of the size of one’s thumb, wound 
it tight with a string or the limber bark of a tree and six or 
eight such fastened together make a good substitute splint. He 
took some bits of hoop iron and made excellent supports for in- 
jured limbs. He utilized the tin cans in which so much of 
army food is now carried, to cover his;cabin. He arranged a 
curious bath of large cans with fire in a trench underneath. 
He fastened four spring poles on a wagon rack to carry six or 
eight wounded men without jolting; he rigged a frame of 
rude sticks to fit a horse and carry a man sitting, or reclining 
on the frame. He rigged another for the wounded to be car- 
ried on a man’s back; for two men to carry a sick man, his 
VOL. IX. 61 
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head high but his body reclining. A young Philadelphia sur- 
geon who happened to be present, examined them with care 
and great interest and thought them excellent, particularly as 
hints towards other things. 

Of course where one has everything, these things are noth. 
ing; where one has nothing, these things may be everything— 
may be life, success, health—the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose and not its defeat. 

Mr. John Furley, of the Society of St. John of Jerusalem, 
London, who originated the plan for “ first aid to the wounded” 
—the systematic instruction and training for emergencres—with 
Col. Zeigler of the Swiss army, gave some statements and illns- 
trations of their methods of work. During the conference 
week, the Empress Augusta of Germany placed 5,000 franes 
and a gold medal at the control of the conference. Upon de- 
liberation it was resolved to offer them as a prize in a compe 
titive contest open tod all the world, to be held in September, 
1885, at Antwerp, for the best baraque and field hospital. Notice 
of the terms and conditions of the contest were received by 
the delegates to the conference from this country, with the 
request that they be published as widely as possible, and the 
attention called to them of those most likely to be interested 
in the work and most certain to compete for the prize. This 
matter was of decided importance, whether considered as to 
the object aimed at, the jurors named, the high rank and 
earnest purpose of the imperial donor, or the number invited 
to compete, or the number certain to reap advantage from a 
really great improvement in such structures. The details were 
sent to all who were particularly interested. About 200 appli- 
cations by mail from various parts of the country for more 
specific information were received. A considerable number 
of competitors from America sent plans and actual illustre 
tions. Mr. William M. Ducker, of Brooklyn, sent a specimen 
baraque which met great approval on all sides; he was sue 
cessful in producing a practical illustration of the principles 
that had been laid down, to which all the competitors were 
supposed to conform; the baraque successful in carrying off 
the prize, however, was one exhibited from Denmark. 

It is difficult to convey any adequate notion of the large 
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spirit, the practical earnestness, that pervaded this conference 
as a whole—the almost total disappearance for the time of 
smouldering jealonsies and heart-burnings by no means dead— 
the slow growing mutual confidence not yet well established 
between particular nations and respecting their mutual national 
sentiments ; the quick knitting of pleasant relations between 
peoples having no jealousies, no antagonizing interests, no 
hereditary hatreds. 

For the United States, nothing could well be more cordial 
or satisfactory than the expressions of interest, respect, and 
good will, on all hands. Indeed the American delegates 
were greeted as if they friends and countrymen returned 
rather than as strangers. There was towards each other 
among all a disposition to emphasize agreements, to forget 
or minimize differences; to utter sentiments of hope, of 
cordial geniality, and respectful mutual appreciation. This 
particularly culminated in the speeches at the grand banquet 
given by the canton and the city of Geneva to all the dele- 
gates at their last meeting. The greetings here were pecu- 
liarly cordial, assuring, and full of growing confidence in the 
coming of a better day, not only for the sick and the wounded 
but for the wretched and forlorn. This was the more inspir- 
ing because these were the representatives for the most part 
of long established governments, and of the more fortunate 
classes. The assembly blazed beneath the glitter of stars and 
decorations and badges of honor from rulers, and the insignia 
of merit. It seems to be part of the etiquette of such occa- 
sions that each invited guest shall honor his sovereign by 
wearing conspicuously the marks of his favor. The result 
was that to American eyes unaccustomed to such profuse dis- 
play, some of them seemed to come perilously near the 
point of utter break down, through there being conspicuously 
too much even of imperial decoration. 

The President of the American Association, the only woman 
present, was adorned with decorations and badges of merit 
from the Emperor and Empress of Germany, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, the Queen of Servia, and some others, and 
one of which she was proudest of all she had received from 
her comrades of the Grand Army of the United States. 
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The writer is aware of the inadequacy of this presentation 
of one of the greater movements of modern civilization, the 
placing of all the armies and navies of the whole world, of 
war itself, upon a new basis which gives ground for a reason- 
able hope that dominates all else ; that peace will at last become 
the permanent condition of mankind. 

War still threatens ; even now it trembles in the balance of 
fate; the throned Czar and the turbulent commons are hold- 
ing in their hands the iron gage of battle. This awful scourge 
may and probably will again and again, and for many and 
many a weary year sweep over, and desolate vast fertile 
regions, may demoralize millions, it may yet slaughter in 
battle and kill by disease immense multitudes; but it can 
never again be that unmitigated hell’s carnival of ferocity, and 
murder, and rapine, and cruelty, and lust, and filth, and dis 
ease, and death, that former wars have been. Over armies and 
sovereigns, over peoples and States, over peace and war, floats 
and will forever float the banner of hope, of humanity, of 
Christian civilization, the banner of the Red Cross. It is 
planted in treaties, it will yet become sacred in international 
law, in the growing aspirations and the deep interests of 
the noblest of mankind; under that glorious ensign all the 
nations shall some day gather in peace, united in one, a 
“federation of the world,” “a parliament of man,” and 80 
begin to realize at last the kingdom of God on the earth. 
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Articte II.—METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. 


The Methods of Historical Study. Eight lectures by E>wARD 
A. FREEMAN, M.A., ete. 


Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History. By Witu1Am Stusss, D.D., Bishop of Chester, 
ete. 


To arouse interest and promote activity in any line of study 
we must not merely direct, we must inspire the mind of the 
student. Inspiration is far more important than direction. 
When the mind is once filled with zeal, its own native ingenu- 
ity discovers the path to its goal, but the sluggish mind is only 
overwhelmed, never stirred by direction and advice. Hence 
some of the most effective guides to study have filled that office 
undesignedly. Though written with no such aim, few works 
can be compared with the autobiography of Gibbon for rousing 
astudent’s mind to greater industry. It is not a guide to his- 
torical study, but what “ guide,” however elaborate, is so likely 
to make an historian as that brief narrative of a studious life ? 
The letters of Niebuhr and Macaulay overtlow with a zeal for 
historical investigation that is contagious for any save the most 
insensible. 

It is in the large degree with which they meet our second 
requirement that the two works at the head of this article 
possess especial merit. To have a Freeman ora Stubbs instruct 
one in methods is a great good, but to catch something of their 
enthusiasm is far better. In these volumes the reader is 
admitted into the authors’ study and permitted to listen 
while they describe to him what he should do and by what 
principles he should be guided. In this revelation Bishop 
Stubbs will attract the most attention, because he appears in a 
new light. Mr. Freeman has been such a voluminous writer 
that we all know his excellencies: his skill in setting the most 
important truth in a strong, clear light so that they cannot easily 
slip the mind, his devotion to historic accuracy, his never-failing 
advocacy of down-trodden peoples, to say nothing of other and 
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commoner merits ; more than this, we all know his crochets and 
expect them at every turn. Hence the main interest in his 
lectures will be arovsed by the matter; but in Bishop Stubbs’ 
volume we become acquainted with the feelings and aspirations 
of an enthusiast in history who has hitherto been known to us 
mainly as the severely accurate and impartial author of the 
most valuable work in existence on the history of the English 
Constitution. One beginning the by no means easy task of 
reading the Constitutional History, can hardly do better than 
to read the first and fourth lectures in this volume. If any- 
thing can inspire him with new strength for hard work, it is 
Bishop Stubbs’ words on studying history for its own sake. 

Mr. Freeman and Bishop Stubbs may be read together with 
great advantage, especially ou the “unity of history.” Mr. 
Freeman, as is well known, finds it impossible to draw a satis- 
factory dividing line between ancient and modern history, 
while the Bishop of Chester defends the propriety and utility 
of the old triple division. The arguments of both are inform- 
ing and convincing, both views are partly right and partly 
wrong, or better, inadequate. The ordinary holder of the unity 
theory in his zeal is apt to overlook the significance of the great 
and unique changes which open the so-called periods of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history, while the advocate of the old-time 
divisions is apt to overlook the close ties uniting these periods, 
the interlocking of so many chains of events, and the very 
gradual nature of the transitions between them. He is likely 
to speak of the ancient world as ending in 476 and of the mod- 
ern world as beginning in 1453. Learned historians may array 
themselves on one side or the other, but the commen man had 
better try to see the truth in both views than to accept an 
authoritative decision which might blind his eyes to many 
events of great importance. 

But upon one point our authors are agreed: the indispensable 
necessity of studying history so far as possible in the first 
sources. Their remarks upon this point I shall not attempt to 
quote or condense; they can be better read in their own words. 
It is the advantage of such study and the feasibility of 
making it a part of our school and college training which 
I shall consider in the following pages. 
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If you ask your neighbor whether he enjoys reading history, 
a not uncommon reply is a hesitating “yes, but I should much 
more if I did not forget everything so quickly.” The faculty 
of forgetfulness is evidently the chief obstacle to his cultivation 
of this field of knowledge; this complement of the faculty of 
memory has been developed with the growth of newspaper 
reading. In its proper place it is well nigh as valuable as 
memory ; never before have men read so much that they want 
to forget as in our day; but unhappily the oblivious energy of 
this new faculty is not confined to yesterday’s crimes, it as 
easily envelopes the most important events in the most inter- 
esting period of the world’s history. In view of this undoubted 
decay of the powers of memory the practical aim of historical 
study, more than ever before, must be to gain correct general 
impressions of historical movements. But to do this we must 
go to the sources. Succinct statements of facts may be copied 
from one writer to another oftentimes to the fourth and fifth 
hand without serious variation, but it is far different with a 
general impression, that correct appreciation of a period which 
embodies its most important lessons, and which enables a man 
to discuss its movements with intelligence though he may have 
forgotten many of the facts which contributed to the forma- 
tion of his judgments. Historical critics tell us that tradition 
ceases to be trustworthy after it has passed through more than 
two hands. How much better than traditions are the accounts 
of historical events which are handed on from one age to 
another without constant verification in the sources? A Gib- 
bon or Sismondi writes a monumental work based directly on 
primary authorities ; they are followed by popularizers and 
abbreviators in their own and other languages, who rely upon 
them as authorities; then following this second generation 
come many of the school-book makers, novelists, magazinists, 
and journalists from whom in turn the public take their views. 
Of course there are exceptions to this order of descent. Text- 
books, novels, magazine and newspaper articles may be and are 
written by first-hand scholars, but ordinarily the pedigree of 
popular opinion of an historical period is much as I have de- 
scribed it In general it is probably much further removed from 
the sources. Is there not, then, a fair analogy to be drawn be- 
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tween books written at the third and fourth hand and tradition 
in the third and fourth remove from its origin ¢ 

To be sure, if each successive writer copies his predecessors’ 
words outright the variation may be small. But the prompt- 
ings of literary honesty usually lead to slight changes in the 
wording which in the long run prove fatal to historic truth, 

But in going to the original sources the reader gains a first 
hand impression for himself ; he communes with the observers 
of the times and breathes their atmosphere. Now it is this 
atmosphere, more subtle than the ether of science, which almost 
inevitably evaporates from even the most successful works of 
later writers. The raw material of history goes through a sort 
of chemical process in the digestion of a writer of a later age. 
The matter is there, garnished perhaps with a wealth of philo- 
sophic reflection, but the subtle quality of the original is gone. 
The “ Decline and Fall” was written as far as possible from 
original and contemporary sources. Verbose panegyrics, the am- 
bitious but false eloquence of Ammianus, the malicious elegance 
of Procopius, the straightforward and interesting story of 
Gregory or Einhard, and the stupid pages of Byzantine Chron- 
iclers are all transformed into an harmonious whole, a narrative 
at once dignified, concise, spirited, and impressive. But what 
a chasm there is between the plain, earnest Bishop of Tours 
and the eighteenth century philosopher and wit! No man of 
liberal scholarship will underestimate the value of reading 
Gibbon, nor on the other hand must he be blind to the diffi- 
culty of breathing the atmosphere of later Roman and Medie- 
val times in his pages. How different does the early history 
of the church read in the words of one of the fathers and in 
the descriptions of even the most sympathetic modern critic. 
It was an age of faith is a common verdict on the period before 
the opening of the modern era, but do we even realize it so 
vividly as when we see it unmistakably in every page of 
medieval writing ¢ 

The reader of Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire becomes con- 
vinced of the theoretical and legal existence of the Roman 
Empire till the present century, but does it not all seem vastly 
more real when he accidentally lights upon a charter of Charles 
V. reading: Carolus V. divina favente Clementia Roman- 
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orum Imperator Semper Augustus ac Rex Germania, Castel- 
le,” ete., or such alist of the Roman Emperors as that in the 
Liber Augustalis of Benvenuto di Rambaldi, where an unbroken 
list of them is given, from Julius Cwsar, down through Con- 
stantinus Sextus, Carolus Magnus, to Wenezeslaus and contin- 
ued by a later hand to Maximilianus, one hundred and twenty 
in all? What he somehow could not help feeling was perhaps 
more a modern theory than a living fact he now sees confront- 
ing him in the words of imperial charters. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the advantage to be de- 
rived from the study of the sources. But if such study of origi- 
nals be necessary to the formation of correct and justly tem- 
pered views of historical periods it must not be concluded that 
itisenough. It should always be attended or followed by the 
reading of some of the best of the later writers. Studying 
the sources is not easy. It demands the exercise of the most 
careful critical judgment, a high ability for making correct in 
ductions from slight data, and considerable capacity for gener- 
alization. It further requires a wide knowledge, not only of 
previous and subsequent history, but of human nature by which 
the narratives in hand may be judged and appreciated. To guide 
his inexperience, to supply the gaps in his knowledge, and to 
train his powers of criticism in this work the student must give 
constant heed to the scholars of later times. 

It is easy to see why the study of sources is so difficult. They 
were not written to be what the chances of time have made 
many of them, lonely springs in a barren desert ; hence they 
often suppose a knowledge of just what we should like best to 
know. 

Now the intellectual powers exercised by working on such 
materials are among the highest exercised by man. Studying 
history in the original authorities under a competent teacher 
would be one of the best of mental disciplines, one of a higher 
order than the grammatical drill so much in favor. Bishop 
Stubbs says: 

“There are three different sorts of object or aim in a 
history: it may be read for its own sake, it may be learne 
as a mental discipline, and it may be acquired as a piece 
of the furniture or apparatus of cultivated life.” 
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Now the study of history in ordinary text-books or by lee. 
tures save with the most experienced and skillful teachers rarely 
accomplishes more than this last object. But the critical study 
of some original writer could accomplish the second and higher 
aim in an admirable fashion. One of the first objections to 
this proposition, if applied to school work, will doubtless be 
that our curriculums are already overcrowded ; but this will not 
hold if such study can be introduced not as an addition but by 
a reorganization of existing courses. In every high school and 
college, authors are read which are the primary authorities for 
some important period. Now instead of bending so much of the 
teacher’s and pupil’s energies to grammatical analysis, let them 
be directed to the contents of the works. After a certain stage 
of progress, grammatical analysis or parsing is perhaps the most 
treadmill-like of all mental exercise ; for when the student has 
once grasped the fundamentals it is simply an endless revolu- 
tion ina circle. Every day he discovers just about so many 
subjective genitives, accusatives of specification, or conditions 
of the third form, till he is sick of it all. In too many cases 
it comes to pass that when some one mentions Cesar, he thinks 
only of indirect discourse, and the name of Homer brings 
little to his mind save questions for the Attic forms. May be 
he wonders what would have become of a large portion of his 
Greek course had Homer or Herodotus written in Attic. 

The Anabasis is one of the most interesting books ever writ- 
ten, but how many teachers we hear say: “It isso dry!” The 
subjection of a large portion of Europe to the Roman rule, and 
the immense effect it has had on the world’s history ought to 
awaken profound interest in anybody but a blockhead, and when 
that tale is told by the conqueror with the same directness and 
elegant precision with which he gained battles and made the 
history of the world, it would seem to require superhuman 
dullness to extinguish the interest, but an unvarying round of 
“infinitive subject accusative ;” “subjunctive characteristic 
of result” will do it in time so thoroughly that it will take a 
mental earthquake to dissociate Julius Oxsar and Professor 
Harkness and to eradicate a lurking feeling that the former 
was someway subject to the latter! 
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I studied Cesar under a teacher who ferreted out the “ sub- 
junctive characteristic of result” with pathetic faithfulness but 
had unhappily neglected to learn that Britain and Brittany 
were not the same. I have heard of Cesar’s being taught so 
as to prove the most interesting study in the curriculum, so in- 
teresting in fact as to draw the attention of other pupils in the 
school room from their tasks. It was done by intermingling 
parsing with study of the “Gallic War” as a document, by 
leading the pupils to read it as they would Grant’s autobiogra- 
phy or a life of Napoleon. 

I wish to urge that without neglecting grammar or literature 
the study of Cresar, Xenophon, Thucydides, and Tacitus can 
be made at once the foundation of sound historical knowl- 
edge and a mental discipline of a very high order. Convince 
the student that such writers are the fountain heads of our 
knowledge of ancient times. Don’t let him get to feeling that 
Grote and Mommsen are the final authorities, and that they 
found out what they tell us in some mysterious fashion or 
by a hidden inspiration. Make him realize that Grote and 
Mommsen went over these very same books carefully, pen in 
hand ; and that each student for himself according to his pow- 
ers can be his own Grote and own Mommsen. In this way he 
will gain a keener appreciation of these great men, a truer 
scholarship, and a genuine intellectual independence. The 
Germania of Tacitus is frequently read in our colleges; how 
many teachers properly utilize the study of it? I recently 
looked over a series of examination papers on the Germania, 
and only one seemed to discover any adequate appreciation of 
the Germania as an historical source. The Germania is a great 
crux criticorum but could it not be taught to better purpose 
than merely as Latin to be read? If it is not studied asa 
source of early English customs, the Annals would be much 
bettcr reading for a class. 

Elaborate study of original sources can hardly be prosecuted 
toany great extent with large classes, but something may be 
done. If students could only be made to realize that sound 
historical scholarship depends much upon sound linguistic train- 
ing; if they could only be made to feel that the Latin and 
Greek languages contain by far the larger part of the sources 
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of European history down to the Reformation ; and much more 
since that time than is commonly believed; if they could be 
made to realize this by intelligent teaching, and to see that 
ignorance of these languages throws a man inevitably back 
upon second and third hand writers, we should hear far less of 
the unpractical study of Latin and a new zeal would be infused 
into work which now drags wearily along. 

But circumscribing the range of reading and discussion to the 
narrow bounds of classicism, and giving too much attention te 
the dry bones of grammar, has had the effect of disgusting the 
student and blinding the teacher. Many a teacher of Latin 
and Greek thinks these languages ceased to be used at some in- 
definite period in antiquity, perhaps soon after the classical 
period. 

That this proposed werk is possible is proved by the facet 
that a kindred species of work is now done by good teachers, 
Every thorough instructor makes his pupils inform themselves 
about the history contemporary with the author. Such facts 
are used as a commentary upon the author, whereas the author 
should be studied also as a sowrce of facts.* It would not be 
best to treat all the authors read in this manner, but why could 
not Thucydides and Tacitus be so treated? Would not the 
Cataline of Sallust make an excellent basis from which to do 
such work ? 

An attempt to apply this method has recently been made in 
a text-book of general history+ which contains many excellent 
ideas and might be made very effective under a competent 
teacher. The questions in this book on the quotations from 
documents illustrate very well the way documents should be, 
but on the whole these selections are far too brief and scrappy. 
Furthermore, everything of course is translated, and studying 
original sources through translations is practically second-hand 
work ; it is like studying topography through photographs, they 
are much better than nothing but far short of the originals. 

* The Yale elective courses for the current year include two or three 
upon the former plan, one or perhaps two which seem to follow the 
latter idea, or at least to combine the two, and one on Tacitus and 
Suetonius that would seera to pursue the latter system quite strictly. 

t+ Studies in General History. By Mary D. SHELDON. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 
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The larger part of this article has been devoted to the study 
of history in schools; a word before closing may be added upon 
reading history in general. People who read more or less history 
oftentimes do not muster courage enough to attack the great 
works, but sit down to a sketch, a condensation, or a “ Life 
and Times.” Now without saying anything against these ways 
something may be urged in behalf of the famous histories cov- 
ering long periods. Following the destiny of a people through 
a considerable range of time notably expands the mind, gives a 
far more intelligent notion of historical forces, and a broadness 
and liberality of view that can never come from sketches. 
Then again the authors of the famous great works were men 
of extraordinary powers, and their company and discourse 
through the turmoils, revolutions, and progress of a nation’s 
life is of inestimable benefit in training, moulding, and inspir- 
ing the mind of the reader. 

What a privilege it would have been to travel over France 
with Michelet or Guizot, to walk the streets of the Hague or Ley- 
den with Motley, or to visit Old and New Rome with Gibbon! 
But their works are full of their reflections expressed more 
effectively and with less restraint than they would have been 
to any save their choicest friends. 

To desert such company and such guidance for sketches, and 
brief biographies, for magazine or encyclopedia articles, seems 
preposterous. It is true, association with a vigorous mind 
demands vigorous work in return, but the reward is ample, nor 
will any one ever regret the time spent in reading a great 
history. 

EDWARD G. ROURNE. 
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Articte III.—PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S “NATURAL 
MAN.” , 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Professor H, 
DRUMMOND. 


“ THE natural man,” who is he? What are his characteris 
ties? Theologians have differed widely in their descriptions 
of this important individual. Some have painted him in the 
darkest colors as “an animal and sensuous man.” Wycliffe 
styles him, “the beastlie man.” Others looking upon him 
admiringly as a child of nature, “a man who lives according 
to his nature”—but according to which nature they have not 
been always duly careful to enquire—have represented him as 
a man, who, in the moral qualities of his being is to the natural 
man of St. Paul, what Milton’s Satan is to the Satan of the 
Bible. 

Interesting, because of its decided originality, is a some 
what recent portrait of the “natural man,” sketched with a bold 
hand in the popular work of Professor H. Drummond ;— 
“Natural Law, in the Spiritual World.” The natural man of 
Professor Drummond, which stands out in the pages of his 
fascinating book, dressed up by his skillful fingers in the guise 
of modern scientific nomenclature, is indeed “fearfully and 
wonderfully made ;” but it is impossible to identify him with 
the natural man of theology past or present. Although pot 
sessing certain strongly marked features which openly declare 
his line of theological descent, his striking individnal peculiar 
ities justly entitle him to the somewhat doubtful merit of 
being a new creation. 

As a study in comparative, or contrastive theology, an ex- 
amination of the scientifically fashioned natural man of Pro- 
fessor Drummond, if made in connection with an examination 
of the natural man of Scripture, may serve the end of helping 
to a better understanding of the Scriptural original. 

I. According to Professor Drummond, the natural man is 
nothing more than an animal, in a more or less perfect state of 
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development. ‘“ He belongs essentially to this present order 
of things. He is endowed simply with a high quality of ani- 
mal life. But it is life of so poor a quality, that it is not life 
at all.” (p. 82). And although he has “the breeding and 
evolution of ages represented in his character,” he can at best 
be ranked as an improved animal. His place is in the animal 
kingdom, and there he must remain unless it should happen 
that by a direct and special creative act he is lifted up into the 


Spiritual Kingdom. 


Such is the low level to which this new scientific gospel 
drags man down! Man is no longer a little lower than the 
angels, but a little higher than the brutes. His archetype is 
found, not in the living God, but in “the bestial savage ;” 
and, hence, according to the law of “ Reversion to Type,” in the 
grip of which he is held, he is made to “feel within his soul a 
silent drifting motion pulling him down with irresistible 
force.” (p. 101). 

“God created man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him,” says holy writ. And again it is said: “there 
is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.” Man is constitutionally a Spiritual being. 
He is by nature a child of God, in whose likeness and image 
he is made. He draws his life from the direct inbreathing of 
the life of God, and he finds his true life in communion with 
God. As Dr. Parker well puts it, in words which form the 
seed-thought of his book on “the Paraclete:” “God is a 
spirit, so is man; man Aas a body, but he és a spirit.” Call 
man a “moral animal” if you will, but remember that the 
differentiating element in him is not the animal, but the moral 
nature. In his innermost nature he belongs to the Spiritual 
Kingdom. For that Kingdom he was made; to that King- 
dom he properly belongs; and when he takes his place in the 
animal world, and lives an animal life, he falls below his better 
self and comes short of the high vocation, to which his Spirit- 
ual nature calls him. It is not the end of Christianity to 
bring man into the relation of heavenly sonship, but to awaken 
within him a sense of his heavenly sonship which sin has 
obscured, but not destroyed. God sends his Spirit into the 
human heart to stir up the dormant spirit of filial love, and 
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lead his long lost child to ery “Abba Father.” With the noble 
discontent of a God-like nature, man ever feels a hungering 
for better things, when feeding upon “the husks which the 
swine do eat ;” and when he returns from his self-exile he 
returns as @ son, he returns to his Father, he returns home— 
he comes back from the “far country” of sin to the very place 
from which he set out; he is restored to the consciousness of 
divine sonship from which, for a time, he had fallen. 

II. The natural man is “spiritually inorganic,” which means, 
in the new gospel of science, that he stands related to the king. 
dom of God, “as a crystal to an organism ” (p. 75). Here we 
touch the root error which vitiates Professor Drummond’s 
entire argument. Analogy between the natural and spiritual 
worlds is mistaken for identity, and as a result figurative reas- 
oning is pressed to the utmost extreme, as if it were exact 
scientific statement. The famous argument of Bishop Butler, 
on “The Analogy of Religion to the constitution and course 
of Nature,” is discarded ; and the position fearlessly taken, “is 
not that the spiritual laws are analogous to the natural laws; 
but that they are the same laws. It is not a question of anal- 
ogy but identity” (p. 11). If this novel and startling theory 
be accepted it is of small consequence whether we look upon 
man as an animal, or as a spiritual being, or as a combination 
of both, for in any case he is under the same immutable laws, 
His duality of nature has no longer in it any suggestion of 
duality of law; and the time-honored distinction between 
physical law, by which physical things are governed, and moral 
law by which moral beings are governed must be forthwith 
obliterated. 

There is indeed a sense in which all law is essentially and 
fundamentally one. Its multitudinous streams flow from one 
common source; its varied forms are the expression of one 
presiding mind. But as seen by us the stream of law bifurcates. 
Law has to deal with two classes of objects radically distinct in 
their nature, viz: material and spiritual objects, and in view 
of the different ways in which law deals with those diverse 
objects, the distinction between natural and spiritual law has 
arisen. For law substitute God, and affirm that God deals 
with souls as he does with stones, and the absurdity of the posi- 
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tion taken becomes at once apparent. Souls and stones belong 
to different kingdoms ; they come under the operation of dif- 
ferent laws, and require a very different kind of handling. 

Everything in God’s universe has its law written in its own 
nature. Find out the nature of a thing and you find out the 
laws that govern it. Upon the very constitution of man the 
laws that govern him are as legibly inscribed by the finger of 
God, as were the ten commandments upon the tables of stone. 
The under or animal side of man’s double nature is subject to 
the dominion of physical law ; the upper or spiritual side of 
his double nature is under the control of moral law. Between 
the antithetic poles of natural and spiritual law human life re- 
volves ; and man sinks to an animal man, or rises to a spiritual 
man according as he yields supremacy to the lower or to the 
higher law of his complete being. In the irrepressible conflict 
of his dual nature, “the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the 
Spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the one to the 
other.” To gain supremacy over the flesh; to crucify every 
sinful desire, and woo the abiding presence of the Comforter ; 
to turn a deaf ear to the voice without and listen to the voice 
within; to plant the foot of the imperial will upon the neck of 
the lower nature, and obey joyfully the behests of the higher 
nature; to cease to be a carnal man and to become a spir- 
itual man, is clearly set forth in Seripture as the great end 
of all moral striving. A higher law than “the law in the 
members ” which wars against “the law of the mind,” bring- 
ing the higher nature “into captivity, under the law of sin,” is 
to hold the reins of power, to wit: “the law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, which makes free from the law of sin and 
death.” 

The Bible being a popular rather than a scientific book 
usually adopts the twofold division of man’s nature into body 
and soul; but alongside of this twofold popular representation 
there exist hints of a more scientifically exact division into 
body, sow/, and spirit—a distinction which some affirm to have 
been borrowed by Paul from Plato; but which was more likely 
drawn by Paul and Plato alike from “a current type of anthro- 
pology.” As used by Paul, however, the terms soul and body, 
while always indicating a vital distinction, frequently overlap. 
VOL. IX. 62 
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Attention is here called to the significant fact that in the 
only text in the New Testament in which the phrase “the 
natural man” occurs, viz: I. Cor. ii. 14, the animal nature of 
man is looked at from the highest standpoint “as governed by 
the lower side of the immaterial nature,” rather than as under 
the control of the bodily appetites and passions. ‘“ The nat. 
ural man” is the psychical man, as the American Revisers 
have rightly suggested. He is the “soulish,” or “soulaic” 
man, as he has been truthfully but clumsily named; he is “ the 
soul-governed man” as J. E. Beet correctly but paraphrasti- 
cally renders the expression. “ He is one,” adds Beet, “ whose 
inward and outward life is directed by the soul, the lower side 
of his immaterial being—by the side nearest to the body and 
to the outer world.” He is not essentially different from the 
capuxd¢ (the carnal man),” says Meyer, “the mental side of 
whose nature is here brought forward by the word guyexd¢.” 
Calvin held that “the natural man is not merely the man of 
gross passions, but whoever is taught only by his faculties.” 
The same opinion was entertained by Owen, who says: “ The 
natural man is one who hath all that is or can be derived from 
the first Adam—one endowed with a rational soul, and who 
hath the use of all his rational faculties.” 

Man is built up tier upon tier. At the bottom is the flesh, 
the earth principle which he receives from the dust of the 
ground, which was originally good, but having been degraded 
by the fall, it is now the part from which the strongest tempt 
ations spring. At the top is the spit which he has in com 
mon with higher beings, and which connects him in kinship 
with God himself. Midway between these lies the sow/, the 
life principle which he has in common with the animals, and 
by which he is united to the lower creation. According then 
as man lives in one part of his nature more than in another, he 
is designated carnal, spiritual, or natural. If the flesh con 
quers, and he slavishly obeys the solicitations of his lower 
nature, he becomes a carnal man; if, through the indwelling 
Spirit of God, the spirit conquers the flesh with all its appe 
tites and passions, if, in fine, he is ruled from the center to the 
circumference of his being by the Holy Spirit of God, he isa 
spiritual man. “If neither flesh nor spirit decidedly prevails, 
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but the life of the soul, simply as such, holds sway,” if he 
allows himself to be acted upon through the outer sensuous 
world without regard to the higher world of spirit; if, in 
short, his interests center in the world of sense, and he is gov- 
erned not by “the wisdom which cometh down from above, 
but by that which is earthly, wnspiritual, demoniacal—that 
earth-wisdom, of which the serpent is the symbol—he is “a 
natural man,” a man “ having not the spirit” (Jude 19). 

But a man void of the Spirit is not necessarily “spiritually 
inorganic.” He is merely spiritually undeveloped. According 
to Alford: “In the natural man the pneuma being unvivified 
and uninformed by the Syirit of God is overborne by the ani- 
mal soul, with its desires «nd its judgments, and is in abeyance, 
so that he may be said to have it not.” He is thus not desti- 
tute of a spirit but of the Spirit. Olshausen asserts that “un- 
questionably man in his natural state is not without spirit, 
which belongs essentially to his nature; but it slumbers in him, 
and only the animal is awake; yet when the divine operation 
of the Spirit arouses the human spirit, the guyexd¢ ceases, and 
the zvevpatexd¢, who is capable of spiritually discerning, lives.” 
Rather would we say that the guyexd¢ instead of ceasing, ceases 
to rule, and the zvevyatexd¢ controls the movements of all the 
forces of life, and converts the members of the body into in- 
struments of righteousness unto God. The spiritual nature of 
man being the highest, the coronal part, the part that is nearest 
heaven, is the part that is touched first by the Spirit of God; 
and the power which comes down from above for man’s regen- 
eration passes from spirit to soul, and from soul to body, sane- 
tifying the entire nature of man—-spirit, soul, and body. 

III. The natural man is described as DEAD, in the most 
literal and unpoetic sense. “Not only in his relation to the 
spiritual man, but to the whole Spiritual World the natural 
man is regarded as dead (p. 75). The distinction between them 
(i. e. between the natural and the spiritual man) is the same as 
that between the Organic and the Inorganic, the living and the 
dead” (p. 81). It is therefore an easy task for Professor 
Drummond to explain what St. Paul means when he speaks of 
the natural man as not being able to discern the things of the 
Spirit of God. “ He discerneth not the things of the Spirit of 
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God” for the plain and valid reason that he has no spiritual 
faculties with which to discern them. He is to the spiritual 
world as “the inorganic to the organic,” and hence he no more 
possesses the power to know the things of the spiritual king. 
dom than a lifeless stone has power to know the things of the 
vegetable kingdom. Between the natural man and his spiritual 
environment there is and can be no “correspondence.” Allow. 
ing the Professor to reason in a circle, “ the truth to be empha 
sized resolves itself into this, that Spiritual Death is a want of 
correspondence between the organism and the spiritual envi- 
ronment” (p. 152). And a want of correspondence in this 
case means the want of the faculties of discernment, for mira 
bile dictu, “the natural environment gives men their natural 
faculties, the spiritual affords them their spiritual faculties” 
(p. 233). 

Now it must be admitted that life is needful for vision 
The dead see not. But let not a whole philosophy be con- 
structed out of a metaphor; let not the highly figurative ex 
pression, “ dead in trespasses and sins,” be pressed beyond its 
obvious import as indicating anything more than a state of 
moral or spiritual death. There are many important senses in 
which the natural man is alive. He has soul life. He has in 
tellectual life. He is alive to the things of time. He not un 
frequently possesses a blameless outward morality. It is only 
when he is considered in relation to God, and to the things of 
the Spirit of God, that he can be said to be dead. Like a tree 
alive in the roots and in the lower branches, but dead at the 
top, the natural man is alive as high up as the intellect, but 
above that point he is dead. He is dead spiritually, dead to 
God, dead to all that pertains to the spiritual kingdom of God. 

It is therefore evident that the natural man is not a special 
creation ; he is simply generic man looked at from one side of 
his triplex nature. He is not the “outward man” nor is he 
“the inward man ;” he is a man whose place is somewhere 
between these two. 

Viewed spiritually he is man as unrenewed, as unconverted, 
as not yet illumined by the divine Spirit. To quote once more 
from Meyer: “The higher principle of life, the human zvedpa 
which he has, is not laid hold of and quickened by the Holy 
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Spirit; the regeneration by the Holy Spirit, who operates upon 
the human spirit and thereby brings about the renewal of man, 
has not taken place within him; hence the psychical man is 
really the natural man, i. e. not yet enlightened and sanctified 
by the Spirit of God, not yet born again.” With this agreeth 
Luther, who says: “The natural man is as he is apart from 
grace, albeit decked out as bravely as may be with all the reason, 
skill, sense, and faculty in the world.” 

When therefore the Apostle affirms that “the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,” he evidently 
means that the unregenerate man, the man who allows himself 
to be guided by nothing higher than “fleshly wisdom,” cannot 
discover the hidden treasures of God’s spiritual kingdom. 
“For who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of the man which is in him? even so the things of God 
none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. But we received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that. we 
might know the things that are freely given to us by God.” 
The psychical man fails to find out the things of God because 
he is looking for them through the wrong lens. He is not 
using the organ by which these things can be known. To the 
eye of reason they are past finding out. They are hid from 
the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes. The least in 
the kingdom of the spirit is greater than the greatest in the 
kingdom of the intellect. 

Beatific visions come to the natural man but he sees them 
not. His eyes, like the beasts’ eyes, being bent earthward 
have hid from them the things that are above. With the 
windows of the spirit which look heavenward darkened from 
beneath, or wilfully closed, the down-streaming glory of heaven 
is shut out of the inner being. Not until he is willing to be 
“taught of God” can he come to spiritual discernment; not 
until his spiritual powers are brought into exercise in eager 
quest after spiritual truth will God reveal unto him by his 
Spirit the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Before man 
enters from the outer court of the intellect into “the holy of 
holies” of divine knowledge, he requires “an unction from the 
Holy One” that he may know all things. 

Knowledge of the things of the spirit is not unattainable by 
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any man, but it is for ever unattainable by any man who does 
not move upward into the higher sphere of his nature, and by 
the help of the Divine Spirit immanent in his spirit, look at 
spiritual things through his spiritual eyes, which is just another 
way of saying that in order to detect the hidden things of God, 
the natural man must become a spiritual man. 

IV. The remaining point of inquiry regarding the natural 
man touches the possibility of his translation into the spiritual 
man. Upon this point Professor Drummond is very explicit. 
We are assured by him that “the passage from the natural 
world to the spiritual world is hermetically sealed on the natural 
side. The door from the inorganic to the organic is shut, and 
no mineral can open it; so the door from the natural to the 
spiritual is shut and no man ean open it.” (p. 7.) With the 
door to God and heaven shut and sealed against him, and with 
no power of his own to open it, what is the natural man to do! 
Must he for ever remain in a state of nature and never see the 
Kingdom of God? Can he take no step Godward? Must he 
tarry in utter helplessness and hopelessness until friendly arms 
carry him to the healing pool? According to this modern scien- 
tific gospel his transition into the Kingdom of God is effected 
by a translation as literal as the translation of Elijah to heaven 
in a chariot of fire. This is how it happens: “ As the plant 
stretches down to the dead world beneath it, and touches its 
minerals and gasses with its mystery of life, and brings them 
up ennobled and transformed to the living sphere, so the breath 
of God blowing as it listeth touches with its mystery of life the 
dead souls of men, bears them across the bridgeless gulf be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual, between the spiritually in- 
organic and the spiritually organic, endows them with its own 
high qualities and develops within them these new and secret 
faculties by which those who are born again are said to see the 
Kingdom of God.” (p. 72.) Again, we are told that “ the natural 
man remains the natural man until a spiritual life from with- 
out seizes upon him, regenerates him, and changes him into 4 
spiritual man.” (p. 381.) Throughout all this wonderful pro- 
cess of transformation in which he becomes “ endowed with 
new and secret faculties,” man is entirely passive. No sub- 
jective condition is brought into play to account for the change 
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wrought upon him. A power “from without seizes upon him,” 
and “bears him across the bridgeless gulf between the natural 
and the spiritual.” Man does not of his own accord move up- 
ward into the spiritual kingdom, he is hoisted up by means of 
some extraneous forces. He moves as God moves him. No 
longer can he say, “I will arise and go to my Father,” but “I 
must wait until my father comes to fetch me.” 

3y this physical process of regeneration, “spontaneous gen- 
eration””—‘ the most serious enemy Christianity has to deal 
with within its own borders, at the present day”—is effectually 
ruled out. That indeed is some gain, even if it be dearly 
bought. And any one who believes in regeneration as a 
supernatural change will treat with favorable regard any 
theory which legitimately attempts to show the impossibility 
of “spontaneous generation,” in the birth act of the Spirit. 
But the thing that is actually ruled out by the aforesaid mechan- 
ical and magical process of regeneration is not ‘ spontaneous 
generation” but the very quality of spontaneity. Regenera- 
tion is made the direct creative act of Almighty power. There 
is no hint of any movement by man Godward; no hint that 
when the power from without reaches down to seize upon man 
and bear him across the gulf which separates the kingdom of 
nature from the kingdom of grace, there is on man’s part any 
approaching of spirit, any conscious clinging to the power 
without and above him, any codperation with that mysterious 
power by which he is to be enobled and transformed. Matter 
we well know, is destitute of spontaniety. A crystal cannot 
do anything to change itself into a vegetable. A vegetable 
cannot do anything to change itself into an animal. But with 
man it is different. He has power of self motion; power to 
originate moral change. Hence he is called upon to “awake 
to righteousness,” to “rise from the dead that Christ may give 
him light.” He is asked and pressed to accept the gift of 
eternal life. The plaint of Christ is that he will not come unto 
him that he might have life. 

Between the fatalistic philosophy of science which makes 
the movements of man toward the higher life dependant upon 
a prior touch of omnipotence, and the philosophy which rec- 
ognizes the power of spiritual self-government as originally 
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bestowed upon all men, there stretches the “ bridgeless gulf” 
which Professor Drummond s0 graphically depicts as yawning 
between the natural and spiritual worlds. The one is the phil- 
osophy of fate, the other is the philosophy of freedom ; the 
one places the eatire responsibility of human regeneration 
upon God, the other puts it upon man himself; the one makes 
a mockery of all divine solicitude on man’s behalf, the other 
assumes the honesty of every gospel invitation and appeal. 

Placed in a condition of moral fixedness, from which he can 
be delivered only by the sovereign exercise of omnific power, 
man is stripped of every shred of moral being. For in moral 
being the possibility of change from one condition to another 
is always implied. Within the moral nature of man there isa 
vital centre of causality which feels the quickening and fructi- 
fying power of the Spirit of God, as the life germ in the 
buried seed feels the quickening and fructifying power of the 
vernal sun, but unlike the seed germ with the sun, man has the 
power of remaining unresponsive to the warmest and sweetest 
influences of Heaven. 

Holding within himself the possibility of better things, the 
ratural man has no right to remain a natural man. If it is 
true that he cannot of himself become a spiritual man, it is 
equally true that he cannot become a spiritual man apart from 
his own action in the matter. Human agency interblends with 
divine agency. But the uncertain factor is never the divine 
one. Divine help is never far to seek, for is it not said “It is 
God who worketh in you?” In the struggle of the spirit with 
the flesh no one is left unaided. Victory comes “ through His 
spirit that dwelleth in you.” Every man is constituted by 
nature capable of receiving divine help, “for God has 
dealt out to every man the capacity of faith.” To the gifts of 
nature have been superadded the gifts of grace, “for the man- 
ifestation of the spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” 

The moral quality of faith is thus set forth in a clear light. 
Unbelief comes not from want of capacity, but from want of 
will. Although it often appears to be purely intellectual, it 
has always more or less of a moral root. A state of heart is 
not unfrequently reached that repels all proof. One prime 
reason why the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
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Spirit of God, is because he does not desire the knowledge of 
God’s ways. He turns away from truth that would form an 
unpleasant acquisition. He hides his face from the Christ 
whose look of tender rebuke would cut the conscience with 
remorse. ‘ Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light lest his deeds should be reproved.” The 
natural man can remain a natural man solely because he will 
not come unto Christ that he might be made “a living spirit.” 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 





The Struggle in Bulgaria. 


ArticLte IV.—THE STRUGGLE IN BULGARIA. 


BULGARIA cannot pretend to the supposed happiness of a 
country without a history. For the last ten years she has at- 
tracted constant attention. The massacres that reddened her 
soil with blood, the Tureo-Russian war in beha!f of her free- 
dom, the Revolution of September, 1885, to effect her union 
with Eastern Roumelia, the loss of a beloved and heroic Prince, 
and her resistance to Russian dictation, have turned all eyes 
upon her, and form a record of anything but national peace 
and joy. Nevertheless, the record reveals the splendid stuff in 
her people, and wins warm sympathy with her cause. 

At this critical moment in Bulgarian affairs, it may be use- 
ful to take a general view of the situation. The significance 
of the daily reports from the East will then become clearer and 
our judgments upon the course of events more correct. 

The present struggle in Bulgaria is only part of a great 
movement towards freedom throughout the Balkan Peninsula. 
We do not always bear this fact in mind. The scenes enacted 
in that part of the world during the last eighty-six years pre- 
sent a panorama so crowded and shifting that events com- 
paratively recent fail to produce an adequate impression. The 
spectacle of the moment is viewed apart from its surroundings. 
What is but a fragment appears to be the whole. We over- 
look the solidarity of the separate acts and the progress in- 
volved in their succession, and consequently do not half realize 
how grand an object we are contemplating. 

The various Christian nationalities oceupying the Balkan 
Peninsula have in the course of our century waked to the 
light of a new day. After five hundred years of subjection to 
a foreign rule that failed to justify its lordship, these people 
have recovered their former independence and joined the rank 
of civilized nations in the onward march of humanity. 

Servia, Greece, Roumania, Montenegro (never wholly sub- 
dued), and at length Bulgaria, have all entered upon this 
course. There some twelve millions of our fellow men have 
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become free, and are treading the path of progress. Constitu- 
tional government has been established, popular education 
promoted, and connection formed with the centres of enlight- 
enment. Here surely is a fact valuable and large enough to 
make every lover of his kind demand that it remain a fact. 
But this gain is in peril. 

The danger is not from the side of Turkey. So far as that 
country is concerned, what has been done can never be un- 
done. The struggle in the Balkan Peninsula for independ- 
ence from Turkish rule has, indeed, not closed. Bulgaria is 
still considered a tributary State. The difficult problem pre- 
sented by the case of Macedonia awaits solution. But, the 
Sultan’s suzerainty over the former province is a vanishing 
quantity, while the conflict that may rage about the latter will 
efface the name of Turkey in Europe from the map of the 
globe. 

Anxiety respecting the future liberties of Bulgaria and the 
other Balkan States is due to the ambition and power of 
Austria and Russia. The House of Hapsburg and the Ozar 
command colossal armies. On the other hand, the newly 
emancipated nations are weak in military resources. The wolf 
and the lamb are therefore face to face. Indeed, the opinion 
prevails that Austria and Russia have agreed upon a division 
of the prey as soon as convenient. 

To meet this danger a confederation of the Balkan States 
has been proposed. If Turkey, as some suggest, were admit- 
ted into the league, the strength of the union might offer 
serious resistance to foreign attack. Hence, if reports be true, 
the British Government has urged such a combination at the 
present juncture, and in the arrangements between Turkey and 
Bulgaria after the revolution in Eastern Roumelia, a provision 
(subsequently withdrawn at the instance of Russia) was in- 
troduced to secure concerted military action in view of certain 
contingencies. Some sort of league between the Balkan States, 
even without Turkey, is demanded by their best interests. 
Friendly nations would then find the task of rendering assist- 
ance an easier matter, while the moral force thereby gained 
would be immense. But internal rivalries and foreign in- 
trigues make a confederation impossible for the moment. 
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Meanwhile, the danger arising from Austria and Russia can be 
averted only by the profound antagonism between the re- 
spective interests of the two empires, by the consequent un- 
willingness of the one to see the other gain ground on the 
Balkan Peninsula, and by the opposition of England and other 
European powers to a Russian advance towards Constanti- 
nople. 

On the whole, Austria causes less apprehension than Russia, 
The recent utterance of the Hungarian Premier indicates the 
attitude most consonant with Austrian interests. “In 1868, 
when I first had an opportunity of speaking on the Eastern 
Question,” sajd M. Tisza, “I pronounced my own private 
opinion that, should changes have to be made in the East, our 
interests would require that the nations living there should 
develop themselves into independent States corresponding to 
their individualities. In agreement with our Foreign Office, 
I am of the opinion that to-day also such a policy responds best 
to the interests of the Monarchy, and that the latter, rejecting 
all desires of aggrandizement or conquest, must concentrate its 
whole endeavors and all its influence with a view to promote 
the independent development of those States, and to prevent 
the establishment of a protectorate not provided by treaties, or 
the permanent influence of any single power there.”— Weekly 
London Times, October 8. 

Whether Austria will be wise and strong enough to main- 
tain this position may admit of doubt. But there can be no 
doubt that M. Tisza has marked out the proper course his 
country should pursue, and we cling to the hope that in the 
present crisis Austrian action will yet support Bulgarian inde- 
pendence. 

For the Austrian Empire, being a collection of distinct races 
under one government, lacks cohesion between its several 
parts. Austria is a bundle of rods that press hard upon the 
superficial bond holding them together. Her 9,000,000 Ger- 
mans and 5,590,000 Magyars, and 16,540,000 Slavs do not con- 
stitute a very harmonious partnership. To increase her Slav 
population by absorbing some of the Balkan States would 
therefore only intensify divisions and jealousies, and make 
rupture more imminent. Nor could any agreement with 
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Russia regarding the partition of the Balkan States be lasting. 
The Eastern Question would then only assume another phase. 
Shall there be two Slav Empires or one? Accordingly the 
Austrian monarchy “ must concentrate its whole endeavors and 
all its influence with a view to promote the independent 
development of the (Balkan) States.” As long as the Slav 
world exists in three divisions, Austrian, Balkan, Russian, the 
position of that monarchy is secure. When the Slav world is 
grouped in two masses, Austria will be called to fight for her 
very existence. 

Of course, should Russia advance into Bulgaria, the Austrian 
Empire will make a corresponding move into Servia or Mace- 
donia. Austria cannot sit still and without striking a blow see 
the independent Balkan States pass under her rival’s control. 
She cannot afford to give Russia that enormous advantage. Un- 
less ready to commit suicide, she must fight the battle to the 
bitter end, hoping in the hour of extreme peril to rally around 
her all who consider her existence a political necessity. 

Russia then is the most serious danger to the independence 
of the Balkan States. If she lets their liberties alone, the rest 
of the world also will do the same. Russia seeks to control 
Bulgaria as the road to Constantinople. Bulgaria, so far as I 
am aware, does not object to seeing that city in Russian hands, 
provided her own independence is respected. Bulgarians 
have no wish to oppose the great nation that won their free- 
dom. They are willing to pay every debt that gratitude 
demands, and to perform every duty that kinship in race and 
faith requires. Only on one point are they at issue with their 
liberator: they insist that their freedom shall be a reality. 
While prepared to be the allies of Ruasia, they are unwilling 
to be her subjects. 

The eight years since the treaty of Berlin have witnessed a 
constant struggle around that single point. Scarcely was the 
Prince appointed, when Russia advised him to do away with 
the free Constitution adopted by the Bulgarian Assembly at 
Tirnova. The advice was followed, the Constitution was sus- 
pended and Prince and people were estranged. Taking 
advantage of the consequent unpopularity of the Prince an at- 
tempt was made to drive him from the throne to gratify the 
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Czar’s animosity due to jealousies excited during the boyhood 
of the two cousins. The two Russian generals in the Prince’s 
Cabinet were parties to the plot. But Bulgarians saw in this 
attempt another form of Russian domination. The plot was 
therefore opposed, and failed, while the Prince seeing where 
both his interests and duty lay, became the champion of his 
people’s rights, and restored the Constitution. The breach 
between him and his subjects was now closed. That between 
him and Russia widened. 

The union between Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia next 
became the question of the day. Nothing could exceed the 
ardor with which that consummation was desired. An instance 
of the feeling on the subject came under my notice when visit- 
ing one of the chief towns in Eastern Roumelia. It was the 
name-day at once of the Prince and of the Czar, both of whom 
bear the same name. The town was given over to religious 
services, parades, public meetings, and feasting. In one of the 
addresses delivered in the public square of the place, Beacons- 
field and Bismark were openly cursed for having prevented the 
Union at the Congress of Berlin. At the luncheon attended 
by the officials and leading citizens, a telegram to the Prince 
was proposed ending with the words “ Long live the Union; 
we are with you.” To such a message several persons objected 
as impossible under the circumstances in which Roumelia was 
placed. The telegraph clerk also, who was present, refused to 
transmit the message as violating his official duty. He could 
be persuaded only to submit the text to the authorities at 
Philippopolis and await instructions. Of course, the reply 
from that quarter condemned the message as seditious. But 
the Unionists were not to be baffled. They forthwith sent a 
messenger across the Balkans to the nearest telegraph office on 
the Bulgarian side of the mountains, a day’s journey, and for- 
warded their despatch to its destination. 

The Union was inevitable. Accordingly, the Revolution of 
September, ’85, was a surprise only because it occurred sooner 
than was anticipated. There is reason to believe that a move- 
ment in that direction was being promoted under Russian 
auspices. For at heart Russia must desire the realization of 
her own proposals at San Stefano. Furthermore a move 
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ment towards Union would embarrass the Prince—bound by 
the treaty of Berlin—and could be turned against him what- 
ever course he adopted. It would also make Bulgarians more 
dependent upon Russia as the power willing to further their 
national aspirations. 

But the actual outbreak in favor of Union was led by per- 
sons opposed to Russian ascendency. For that reason Govern- 
ments once opposed to Bulgarian Unity now stood upon its 
side, while for the same reason Russia, its zealous promoter at 
Berlin, now endeavored to prevent the project. 

She therefore urged the Prince’s deposition as a violator of 
treaties. She sought to persuade the Sultan to enter Eastern 
Roumelia. She tolerated the attack of Servia upon Bulgaria, 
and to secure the defeat of the United Provinces and ruin the 
Prince, she recalled the Russian officers in the army of the 
Principality. And when, in spite of all hindrances the cause 
of the Union triumphed, Russia opposed the changes which the 
new order of things required to be made in the Organic Statute 
governing Eastern Roumelia, and thus prevented the union 
becoming complete. Heavy sacrifices and splendid heroism 
were kept from securing all the results they deserved, and in 
consequence much popular discontent was fomented. But it 
is impossible to exaggerate the self-reliance and intensity of 
national sentiment developed by the fact that Bulgarians had 
fought their own battle and done their own work. 

The effect is seen in the bold and dignified spirit with which 
Russian dictation has been since resented. It is needless to 
dwell upon the kidnapping of the Prince, the stern refusal to 
sanction his return, and the outrageous conduct of the Russian 
Commissioner. These acts are but the continuation of a des- 
perate effort to place Bulgaria at the feet of the Czar. How 
bravely the effort has been resisted we have all read from day 
to day with applauding hearts. It is a spectacle of which the 
friends of freedom may well boast. Nor is it only a brave 
thing that some four millions should thus withstand an Empire 
eighty-five millions strong. A strange pathos mingles with 
the courage. To resist Russia involves the wounding of very 


tender feelings in Bulgarian hearts. For it makes Bulgaria 


seem ungrateful to her deliverers, unmindful of the ties of 
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kindred, and fickle in her affections. The graves in which 
Russian and Bulgarian heroes sleep together seem thereby des. 
ecrated. To maintain the struggle Bulgaria has been obliged 
at times to turn for aid even to her former masters, and to gov- 
ernments that showed no pity when her children were butch. 
ered. Shakespeare represents the mighty Caesar unable to 
defend himself against the dagger of Brutus. The great Ro 
man’s heart broke and refused to quarrel with one whom he 
had considered his “angel.” But Bulgaria controls every 
feeling, however honorable, that would make her faithless te 
her duty. 

How the struggle will end we do not presume to say, for 
injustice and force often prosper for a while. But we shall 
not abandon the hope that in the end the cause of right and 
freedom will yet achieve another victory. The advance of 
Russia into the Balkan Peninsula is so opposed to the interests 
of other European nations that until we see such infatuation 
we cannot believe she will be allowed to execute her plans 
The acquiescence of Bismark in the removal of the Prince may 
mean much, but it may also mean little. 

Events will show its significance. Meanwhile the words of 
M. Tisza afford hope that it implies less than may be supposed. 
Perhaps Germany and Austria are willing simply to tolerate 
again in Bulgaria the state of things all Europe tolerated there 
during the earlier years of the Prince’s reign. But when 
Russia occupies the Principality with a military force a great 
European war will commence, the issues of which cannot be 
predicted. 

Still, as we look at the gathering storm, before whose 
blast the Balkan States may be obliged to bend, we can 
not help searching for some indications of light beyond the 
gloom. If asked what course of events will most favor human 
progress in the south-east of Europe, we unhesitatingly reply 
that in our opinion men will move faster towards their true 
goal if the Balkan States are allowed to develop freely. 
They have adopted the soundest principles of government. 
They have welcomed with enthusiasm the ideas that lead the: 
world. They believe in education and in a free press. They 
rely upon popular suffrage and cling to their rights and their 
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independence with a devotion worthy of liberty’s elder chil- 
dren, while Russia is still a despotism. The immediate result 
of her advance into the Balkan Peninsula will therefore prove 
a misfortune to the onward movement in that part of the world. 
Nevertheless we do not on that account despair of the future 
of truth and righteousness. Russia herself must at length go 
forwards. The difficulties in the way are immense. But so 
likewise are the forces urging the empire in that direction. The 
Russian people has noble qualities. It can believe in ideas. 
It is capable of self-sacrifice. The emancipation of the serfs 
proves that a Czar can conceive splendid thoughts and perform 
generous deeds, Trial by jury and publicity of judicial pro- 
ceedings have been introduced into the administration. Rumors 
of constitutional reforms were often heard during the late 
Emperor’s reign. At the coronation of Alexander III. it was 
expected some liberal measure would enhance the splendors of 
that ceremonial. The assassination of Alexander IL, the inse- 
curity in which the present Czar lives, the Nihilists, all go to 
show that the existing system cannot endure. Nor will that 
system become more stable if nations that have known free- 
dom are dragged within its pale. 

We have seen Turkish despotism decay. We have wit- 
nessed peoples, supposed to be lost, rise upon their feet after 
five hundred years of oppression. We have seen freedom 
triumph even when sought by the obscure and the weak and 
the illiterate. Such things have been and they shall be, who- 
ever undertakes to hinder. 

A Russian ambassador once told a distinguished American 
missionary: ‘“ My Imperial Master will not allow what you 
preach to be established in Turkey.” Rising to his feet the 
missionary replied : “‘ Please your Excellency, my Divine Master 
will not ask leave to set up His Kingdom at the hands of any 
emperor.” Political changes that we deplore may come; 
forms of good that we would preserve may perish; but amidst 
all convulsions, and possibly by their very means, “the kingdom 
that cannot be moved ” shall prevail. 


ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN. 
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Articte V.—RUSKIN VS. GIBBON AND GROTE. 


WHEN Sir John Lubbock’s list of “one hundred best books” 
was submitted to Mr. Ruskin, he at “one fell swoop” blotted 
out the names of Gibbon and Grote. His reasons for drawing 
the black-marks of his disapproval across these rather well- 
known names are given in the most Ruskinesque language, 
He says: “ My reasons for effacing these books from Sir 
John’s list, are as follows: ‘ Grote’s History of Greece,’ because 
there is probably no commercial establishment between Char 
ing-cross and the Bank whose head clerk could not write a 
better one if he had the vanity to waste his time on-it.” Of 
“Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Mr. 
Ruskin has to say: “ Primarily, none but the malignant study 
the decline and fall, either of state or organization. Dissolu- 
tion and putrescence are alike common and unclean in all 
things. Any wretch or simpleton may observe for himself, or 
experience himself, the process of ruin; but good men study, 
and wise men describe, only the growth and standing of things, 
not their decay.” 

What are sensible people to think of such utterances coming 
from such a man? Some may say, perhaps, that this was 
written in one of Mr. Ruskin’s “larky” moods, and should not 
be taken too seriously. But the great majority of innocent 
minded people will, I fear, accept this theatrical out-burst of 
perhaps the most eminent living man of letters, as sane crit 
icism, and will conduct their readings in the future accordingly. 
Now in my opinion, no greater misfortune could happen to 
the reading public. Mr. Ruskin is nothing if not critical, but 
is this criticism ? 

One is inclined at first to really doubt whether Mr. Ruskin 
has ever read these books; but if he has not, how can he pass 
sentence upon them? The reading world is pretty familiar 
with the terrible and deserved castigation which the young 
Ruskin gave “ Christopher North” for permitting an ignorant 
and altogether incompetent person to write a review notice of 
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“Modern Painters” for the Maga. Surely then Mr. Ruskin 
would not presume to pass judgment upon two such names as 
Gibbon and Grote without a full knowledge and careful study 
of their works. We must therefore begin by taking that fact 
for granted. But this does not help matters in the least—on 
the contrary, it adds to the difficulty,—for having read these 
works, how can any competent critic characterize them as Mr. 
Ruskin hasdone? Of course, there issomething in the flourish 
of Mr. Ruskin’s pen, a kind of extravaganza of language— 
both when he praises and when he blames—which clearly must 
not be taken tvo literally. We have come to understand this 
as principally a matter of color—that is of light and shade. 

But there is something besides color and ornamental tracery 
of rhetoric in Mr. Ruskin’s execrations of Gibbon and Grote. 
That there might be no mistake as to his real meaning, he gives 
a sort of preface to his observation, in which he says: “ Putting 
my pen lightly through the needless, and blottesquely through 
the rubbish and poison of Sir Jolin’s list.” In the “ blot- 
tesque” drawing which follows we have such names as Gibbon, 
Grote, Darwin, Emerson, Thackeray, and George Eliot branded 
as “rubbish and poison.” And thus would Mr. Ruskin hoist 
out of public favor, on the point of his pen—or pencil—the 
weightiest names in English literature. But in these latter 
days, Mr. Ruskin seems to have changed from a critic and a 
philosopher to a public censor, and like all great men who have 
assumed this office, he sometimes forgets to speak either as a 
gentleman or a man of sense. Mr. Ruskin acknowledges 
Carlyle as his master, and they certainly have many personal 
and literary traits in common, and amongst these resemblances 
is the forensic and the unjudicial character of their criticisms, 
Carlyle makes a worshipful hero out of Dr. Johnson, and he 
speaks of George Washington as “no immeasurable man.” He 
calls George Eliot a cackling hen, and writes of the great 
Civil War in the United States as the “burning of a dirty 
chimney.” Almost everything Carlyle and Ruskin have writ- 
ten is expressed in the most intense language. But they are 
generally in the right, and this makes it all the more serious 
when they happen to be in the wrong. Their ringing words 
have given heart, and hope, and courage to their own time and 
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generation, and they will continue to give strength and light to 
many future generations as they stagger down the dark way 
of human experience. No one can afford not to read Carlyle 
and Ruskin; but it would be a great mistake, I think. to con 
fine one’s reading too exclusively to these great writers. They 
are first, and last, and all the time sensational; in the best 
sense, to be sure,—but still sensational ; and one needs to tum 
from them frequently to the less eloquent—even to the so 
ealled dull writers—in order to maintain one’s intellectual equi- 
poise, if nothing else. Dullness is quite enough now-a-days to 
damn anybody or anything. It is the most hopeless—the most 
fatal verdict that can be passed upon a book from the three 
volume-novel to the most elaborate history or philosophy. The 
public plainly tells the author that it will forgive his ignorance, 
his inaccuracy, his want of high purpose—or any purpose, for 
that matter—if he is only readable, that is, not dull. To meet 
this public demand facts are a hindrance rather than a help ; and 
thought—if there be any thought—must needs be attenuated 
to the most transparent thinness. Whatever is offered to the 
intellectual palate, now-a-days, must be highly spiced and 
“tasty.” We no longer relish the natural juice and simple 
flavor of plain mental and moral food, and we call in the Freneh 
literary cook and his sauces to tempt our jaded and indifferent 
appetites. 

But surely this cannot apply in any sense to Carlyle and 
Ruskin? Strange as it may seem, I am inclined to think it 
does apply to these eminent names, in a certain sense—not 
primarily, perhaps—but in the final result. It has special 
point, I think, in the case before us, for is not Mr. Ruskin, a 
chief-cook of the “ World of Letters” endeavoring to remove 
from our table, not only some of our favorite dishes, but two, 
at least, of the most substantial courses, and is he not offering 
us a sensational newspaper in their places? It would seem, 
from Mr. Ruskin’s frequent contributions to this widely-known 
journal, that he regards it as furnishing the best mental food 
for the daily consumption of young and old. 

Nothing seems to delight Mr. Ruskin so much as a “tilt” a 
great names. It was in this way that he first won distinction # 
a critic, and he evidently means to keep it up to the last. He 
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is beyond all question the Sir Launcelot of art critics, but he by 
no means confines his combats to any special arena and there are 
few “lists” in the world of literature in which he has not met 
and unhorsed some doughty knight of the quill. And now he 
has entered Sir John’s list and dealt this good knight some 
furious blows, and it would seem that Sir John remains hors- 
de-combat. 

Carlyle and Ruskin agree amongst other things in disliking 
Grote. Carlyle speaks of Grote contemptuously, as reminding 
him of a dissenting minister. But why should a dissenting 
minister be spoken of with contempt, for that is exactly what 
Carlyle himself was. He is the John Knox of English litera- 
ture. 

Grote was a very different sort of character, whether better 
or worse is not now the question. Mr. Ruskin seems to think 
that vanity was the motive which caused Grote to “ waste his 
time” in writing a history of Greece. I suppose there are 
many ways of showing one’s vanity, but Grote certainly chose 
a most laborious method for displaying his, and we shall, I think, 
begin to reckon vanity as one of the cardinal virtues if it in- 
duces men to undertake such tremendous labors as Grote 
accomplished in the production of his history. It is not only 
the most voluminous history of Greece extant, but it is one of 
the most elaborate literary works ever produced by a single pen. 

But in all outward seeming at least, Grote was a remarkably 
modest man. He did his work quietly without sounding a 
trumpet or sending up any sky rockets from his study-window 
to attract the crowd and to let the world know what great 
things he was about. Strange to say, Carlyle and Ruskin never 
work on the quiet. They are constantly blowing horns and 
beating drums, and drawing attention to themselves and their 
doings by the pyrotechnic display of their genius. It has 
seemed impossible for these great personages to forget them- 
selves for one moment or to let the world forget them. Carlyle 
began by discharging from his Highland fortress the bolts of 
wrath and indignation against the world in general and London 
in particular. Emerson heard the reverberations of these re- 
ports in his New England home and crossed the ocean to offer 
the new prophet and seer a peaceful retreat in the “land of 
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the free and the home of the brave,” away from the old and 
rotten civilization which the great Scotchman seemed disposed 
to knock down about his own ears. Emerson made the mistake 
of believing Carlyle sincere and of interpreting him too liter- 
ally. He supposed of course that a new country and a new 
civilization would suggest to Carlyle just the conditions nee- 
essary for the tranquillity of his mind, the inspiration of his 
thought, and the growth and influence of a new philosophy, 
Emerson no doubt believed that even the crassness and crude- 
ness of the strong and lusty young world, would be a most wel- 
come change from the feeble and emasculated old. But while 
Emerson was reasoning thus in his own mind, Carlyle was 
gezing Londonward with the most intense longing, whither he 
journeyed so soon as he could see the faintest hope of standing 
room amongst the motley throng. The idea of a Carlyle or a 
Ruskin living in or even visiting the United States of America! 
Emerson’s simplicity must have amused his friend immensely, 
for Carlyle could have no more lived in New England than 
Emerson could have lived in London. Ruskin frankly admits 
that he could not live in a country where there were no castles. 
Mr. Ruskin it is true does not reside in London, and he is never 
seen in society ; but he does not let London nor London society 
forget the lonely bachelor at his lakeside home. Now some 
profane and irreverent persons may think that Mr. Ruskin’s 
rather frequent manifestos on all sorts of subjects are better 
signs of vanity than Grote’s silent and patient labor. His last 
pronunciamento is on the question of education, and he delivers 
himself as follows in the columns of his favorite journal, the 
Pall Mall Gazette: 

“Will you permit me to ask the editor of the Spectator if he 
has chanced to see anything Mr. Thomas Carlyle or I, his 
pupil, have written on this subject (education), I know nothing 
which has been taught the youth of our time except that their 
fathers were apes and their mothers winkles Both 
Carlyle and I knew perfectly well all along what would be the 
outcome of that education.” 

But surely Carlyle and Ruskin are teachers of their day 
and generation and Mr. Ruskin’s present educational organ 
has taught “the youth of our time” some things which 
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they probably could not have learned in any other way. In 
this letter on educational matters Mr. Ruskin has another 
“go” at a great name, the greatest perhaps of this century. 
Of course Darwin does not teach “the youth of our time” 
anything like the doctrine which Mr. Ruskin ridicules with so 
much wit ; and of course there is nothing in the theory of evo- 
lution that teaches the child to despise the father and mother 
who gave it life. 

But Mr. Ruskin has said a smart thing and I suppose such 
caricatures are always admissible in literary warfare. But it is 
a little strange that Mr. Ruskin should follow up his attack 
on Gibbon and Grote by this thrust at Darwin—another silent, 
patient—ergo, vain worker. Mr. Ruskin’s philanthropy is 
known of all men. He is just now interesting himself in St. 
George’s Guild and has published a card asking for con- 
tributions to the library-fund of that deserving institution. 
It would be interesting and I think a little curious to know 
whether he would seriously counsel the exclusion of Gibbon, 
Grote, Mill, Macaulay, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Emerson 
from the shelves of this library. Is there in fact a collection 
of modern books to be found in England or America that does 
not contain a// of this “ rubbish and poison ” ? 

But are these books as universally read ? ak Speaking espe- 
cially of Gibbon and Grote I must admit that I fear they are 
not. This is the age of the head-line system in education as 
well as in journalism. We read a little of everything and not 
much of anything, and what we do read must be served to us 
in large type, but in small quantities. We take our general 
literature in paragraphs and epigrams; our history in the faint- 
est outlines, and if we should act upon Shakespeare’s advice, 
and study only what we most affect, I fear such thick and com- 
pact volumes as Gibbon and Grote would be more ornamental 
to our libraries than useful to our minds. Even Emerson did 
not affect Grote, and in one instance at least he is found advo- 
cating the head-line system. He declares that “the shortest 
history of Greece is the best,’’ and to those who have not “the 
stomach for Grote” he recommends Goldsmith as giving suffi- 
cient outline and back-ground for “Plutarch’s Lives.” But 
if Emerson did not affect Grote he did not anathematize him. 
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In fact Emerson never makes an exhibition of himself either 
in tragedy or comedy. Grote has made it well-nigh impossible 
for the history of Greece ever to be written again. He has 
left nothing to be said on the subject. There is not a vein of 
Greek life and character which he has not worked and ex- 
hausted. Grote is the first and the only historian who has 
given anything like a full and true account of the Athenian 
Democracy, and [ would recommend the readers of “ Maine’s 
Popular Government” to review Grote ; and those who are ad- 
vocating with so much enthusiasm “ British Imperial ” Federa- 
tion would do well to read once again Grote’s “ Athenian Em- 
pire.” Grote is also the only historian who has done justice to 
that much-abused person, the Greek Sophist. His account of 
the trial of Socrates lifts a great load of infamy from the 
shoulders of the Athenian jury that pronounced sentence of 
death against the best and wisest Greek of all time. Professor 
Blackie’s Socrates gives one a very bad opinion of trial by 
jury. The sublime virtue and wisdom of the aged philosopher 
stands out in awful contrast to the ignorance, the mean preju- 
dice, and the black malignancy of his judges. But this does 
not give the whole truth. The fault of all short essays on 
special historical epochs is their want of perspective. We see 
only the foreground of the picture. This is perhaps unavoid- 
able but it is none the less unfortunate. Grote, however, pre- 
pares us for this great picture of Greek history by a series of 
careful sketehes taken from Greek life in all of its phases and 
manifold expressions, and when the curtain is drawn at Athens 
and we see Socrates before the Dicastery, we admire him all 
the more, but we blame his judges less. The truth is, that con- 
sidering everything we are just a little astonished at their fair- 
ness and moderation, for we can see clearly enough that Socrates 
held his fate in his own hands and willfully provoked the death 
sentence. I am inclined to think that it was Grote’s powerful and, 
as I believe, unanswerable defense of the Athenian Demos and 
Democracy that drew the artillery-fire of Carlyle upon him, and 
Mr. Ruskin—shall I say it /—is not only the pupil, but the im- 
itator of the Chelsea philosopher. Carlyle writes with a more 
trenchant pen and with a more sensitive nerve to the tragedy 
of life; his sentences are more picturesque and his periods 
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more eloquent than Grote’s, but after the thunder and light- 
ning of his stormy utterances have died away in the distance, 
what remains of his historical writings is of less value to the 
student of scientific government than the pages of Grote. In 
fact Grote writes upon the philosophy of government with 
more real power than either Hallam or Maine—writers who 
have made this theme their specialty. 

But the philosophy of human government will not admit of 
special, that is, abstract, presentation. It must be taken in all 
its concrete relations, great and small, such only as a contin- 
uous narrative can give. Grote’s philosophical observations 
are not given apart from the narrative, but are incorporated in 
the story of events, and give it coherence and unity, so that the 
cause and meaning of every historical movement are apparent 
in the movement itself. 

Grote’s substitution of K for C is certainly an inconven- 
ience to that indefinite personage—the general reader. The 
chief cause of this trouble lies in the fact that the lexi- 
cographers and various other compilers have not followed 
Grote in his departure from the established orthography in 
Greek proper names. But I think one soon gets accustomed 
to this “‘ pedantic nuisance,” as Mr. Frederick Harrison calls it, 
and the majority of Grote’s readers have little complaint to 
make on that score. His scholarship has never been questioned, 
so faras I know. Grote’s style is clear and straightforward, 
but never monotonous. It is a style that wears well. His dis- 
position of matter, that is, his arrangement of periods and char- 
acters is as luminous as it is simple. His immense labor speaks 
for itself and his canons of historical evidence have proved 
thus far invulnerable. On the whole, Grote is anything but 
dull reading to one who has any real taste for good litera- 
ture. One who reads his chapters on the mythological history 
of Greece can well afford to skip both Miiller and Lang. It is 
astonishing how many readable essays and thin little volumes 
have been cut out of Grote. “Classics for English Readers,” 
may be taken as perhaps a good illustration of what I mean. 
Grote’s attitude throughout his history is candid and just, al- 
though he does not attempt to disguise his great admiration for 
the Athenian character and the Athenian Democracy. He is 
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not on the other hand, an admirer of Spartan character nor Spar- 
tan government; but this does not prevent his thorough appre- 
ciation of Spartan worth and especially of Spartan valor. Most 
historians indulge somewhat in “hero worship,” and Pericles 
is to Grote what William III. is to Macaulay, and Frederick the 
Great to Carlyle. 

I think that a taste of Grote increases one’s appetite for his- 
torical study, and a careful perusal of his pages gives onea 
knowledge of the thoughts, and words, and acts of the most 
gifted, the deepest cultured, and altogether the greatest and 
most interesting race of people of which the world has any 
record. Of course Mr. Ruskin has read Gibbon, for one who 
has not knows nothing about the birth and growth of the mod- 
ern world. There can be no choice here. Either one must 
read Gibbon or skip a thousand years of the world’s most im- 
portant history. There is no other work on the subject. In 
the language of Guizot, “Gibbon has made the vast period 
which his history covers unapproachable ” and that period was 
not altogether a period of “dissolution and putrescence.” It 
is the era of the birth and growth of modern civilization. It 
is the era of the “ Beginnings of Christianity,” of the rise and 
power of Islamism, a period in which we see the savage races 
of Western Europe develop into nations which are now known 
as the French, the German, and the English. 

Growth and decay, as we all know, are correlative. One can- 
not understand the growth and standing of things without a 
study of the decay and dissolution of things. Growth itself is 
a process of constant disintegration. Where there is no decay 
there can be no growth. Now while the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire is from first to last the main theme, “ disso- 
lution” and “ putrescence ” can in no sense fairly characterize 
Gibbon’s great work. Gibbon is never prurient and does not 
give the slightest evidence of that love of funerals which is 
said by unfriendly critics, to be the peculiar weakness of Gib- 
bon’s compatriots, from Her Majesty the Queen down to the 
coster. The truth is, the movement and action of the Decline 
and F all—paradoxical as it may sound—is from beginning 
to end a constructive movement. There is constantly some new 
force appearing, some fresh agency introduced that lifts the 
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history out of the ruins of the past and points it to the life and 
growth of the future. Gibbon never stops to dissect a carcass, 
and the pages of the “ Decline and Fall” are as free from the 
odor of putrescence as Turner’s “ Slave-ship ”—pronounced by 
Mr. Ruskin to be the master’s Chef-d’wuvre. But in this 
great picture the artist does not describe “ growth and standing 
of things,” but rather their dissolution. Of course, everybody 
knows that the scholars of all nations have agreed for a hundred 
years, in pronouncing Gibbon’s work indispensable to the stu- 
dent of history. In “amplitude,” “magnificence,” and “ har- 
mony of design,” “The Decline and Fall” is without a parallel 
in historical literature. The unity and harmony of the narra- 
tive is not once broken during a march of twelve centuries— 
from the age of the Antonines in the second century, to the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, on the memorable 
29th of May, 1453. 

But 1 am not so absurd as to attempt a defense of Gibbon. 
It would be something like an apology for Shakespeare. It 
may not be out of place, however, to say that the president of 
the largest Theological seminary in America—himself the pro- 
fessor of church history—told me but a few weeks since that he 
regarded Gibbon as the greatest of all church historians. No 
one supposes that Mr. Ruskin’s “blottesque” drawing will 
seriously obscure the names of Gibbon and Grote; of Darwin 
and Emerson ; but it is unfortunate, that by such a foolish per- 
formance, he should bring discredit upon himself as a sane 
critic and a wise philosopher. If Gibbon, Grote, Darwin, 
Emerson, Thackeray and George Eliot are to be turned out of 
our libraries, who are to be called in? The purpose of this 
paper is to suggest that Mr. Ruskin is not perhaps an infallible 
guide in all things, and that, everything considered, the books 
which he has so blottesquely stricken from Sir John Lubbock’s 
list, contain less “rubbish and poison” than the particular 
London newspaper which is so fortunate as to have Mr. 
Ruskin’s public approval. We cannot give up our “St. 
Ruskin,” but we shall not permit him to banish our Gibbon 


and Grote. 
G. MONROE ROYCE, 
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MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 





Articte I—ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF 
DWIGHT HALL. 


YALE COLLEGE, OCTOBER 17, 1886, 


Tue friend to whose generous interest in Yale College we are 
indebted for the erection of this building* has connected with it 
two names which will always have an honorable place in the 
records of the University. One of these names is that of the 
munificent benefactor who, in the later years of his life, did so 
much to establish our Divinity School upon permanent founda- 
tions, and into whose mind, as our friend has just told us, the 
thought of making such a gift as this for the Christian uses of 
the young men here had found a welcome entrance. The otheris 
that of the scholar and teacher who at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and in the period of this benefactor’s early youth, presided 
over this institution. It is a matter of especial pleasure to me, 
to-day, that, as in a certain sense the heir of this teacher’s office, 
it falls to me, on behalf of the University, to accept the gift from 
the one who so kindly took to himself the benefactor’s thought 
and made it a reality for all the future. 

What is the significance of the gift; what are the objects to 
which it is to be devoted; and what is to be its influence ? 

The significance of the gift is to be found in its witness for 
Christ and His truth. Yale College is an institution which was 
founded in prayer and in the spirit of consecration to the service 
of God. Its history has been filled with the evidences of the 
Divine presence and goodness and watchful care. Its officers and 
teachers in the past generations have been earnest Christian men 


* The University is indebted to Mr. Elbert B. Monroe for the beautiful building 
which is to be known as Dwight Hall and which is to be used for the purposes of 
Christian work and life among the students. His generous thoughtfulness has 
been manifest in all its details; in its abundant provision for the wants of the 
University, in the tasteful elegance with which it is decorated and furnished, 
and in the home-like appointments which must make it especially attractive toa 
body of educated and Christian young men. 
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and its students in great numbers have found in the Christian 
faith the inspiration of their lives. It needs no proof of its posi- 
tion. We do not go about these grounds in uncertainty, waiting 
for the question to be decided as to whether Christianity is to 
have its permanent home here. We do not expect or propose to 
be in such uncertainty. This question was determined in the 
earlier days, and we enter joyfully and confidently into the in- 
heritance from the fathers. But we rejoice—and we may well do 
so—in every new and visible testimony that the love and power 
of Christ are here. Every such testimony gives additional 
strength to our hopes and increased effectiveness to the truth to 
which we adhere. And so to-day we give thanks to the Great 
Head of the Church that this consecrated hall has been erected 
in this place. 

There are two ways in which it will bear its witness :—first, by 
its very presence here, and secondly, by the peculiar connection 
which it has with the past, as indicated by the two names which 
will be inscribed upon its walls. Who can doubt that, as the 
years and generations pass on in their course, an influence will go 
forth from the building which will work into the inmost life of 
hundreds of young men who shall come hither to be educated in 
this place? We do not learn our lessons or grow in our minds 
and thoughts from books only. The silent teachings of what we 
see enter often more deeply into our souls by reason of their very 
silence. We can resist or contradict the teacher who speaks with 
a living voice, but the power of art or architecture is almost like 
the power of another’s life which manifests itself in our presence; 
it steals in upon us so gently and with so little of self-assertion or 
opposition, that we yield to it almost before we are aware. The 
Church on these College grounds does not effect its great work and 
purpose by its daily and weekly religious service alone, or by the 
prayers and worship of those who meet within its walls. These 
are the chief means, no doubt, by which it exerts its power. But 
it tells its story to many a soul, and points many a soul to duty 
and to heaven, by its very position among these buildings which 
form the home of our University. Take away the church edifice 
from the circle of these halls for a score of years or for a century, 
and how much would the religious life of the institution lose out 
of itself. How much would have been lost, if there had been no 
church edifice here during the century that is past. The building 
which we now consecrate to its sacred uses is auxiliary, as it were, 
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to the Church, and as men pass and repass its doors from day to 
day in their college life, they will hear with the soul’s ear a voice 
responsive to that of the church and telling of Christ and His 
salvation. For myself, as one who has loved this University 
almost with the love of the family and the home, and has found 
an ever-growing joy in its service and the work which it offers, I 
have a deep satisfaction in the entrance of this new building into 
the number of those which make the dwelling-place of Yale Col- 
lege, because I am sure that the Christian cause will be stronger 
here by reason of its presence. 

But there is a lesson of history also, if we may so call it, which 
will be open to any who may ask why the two honored names 
upon the walls are placed so near each other. It is an interesting 
fact, which was communieated to me on the day of his burial, 
that, when the needs of Yale College first became known to Mr. 
Frederick Marquand, the reverential regard which he had long 
cherished for President Dwight was an inspiring motive to his 
generosity. Mr. Marquand was born in 1799, and at the time of 
Dr. Dwight’s death he was in his eighteenth year. His knowledge 
and impressions of him, therefore, were gained in youth, but they 
continued with a living freshness even to the end of his career. 
At the date of Mr. Marquand’s birth the college had fallen into a 
very depressed religious condition, by reason of the wide-spread 
influence of the French infidelity of that epoch. At no time in 
its history has there been more to discourage the observer and to 
excite the fears of the wavering or weak-hearted than there was 
in those earliest years of the new President’s term of service. 
But almost single-handed and alone he defended the faith against 
its enemies and pressed the truth upon the consciences and hearts 
of his hearers. In connection with his labors during the 
eighteen years which followed, four great revivals of religion 
occurred. Nearly two hundred students were brought into the 
Christian life, and the whole atmosphere of the college became 
pervaded by a new spirit. Infidelity gave place to faith as the 
victorious power. The church was constantly and largely in- 
creased. The prospect for the future was made a bright one and 
an impulse was given to the Christian cause here which has never 
lost its force even to the present hour. We may not doubt that 
it was this work of the honored scholar and teacher, in connec 
tion. with his personal power and the depth and force of his re 
ligious life, which made President Dwight an object of such 
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regard and reverence to Mr. Marquand. And thus it would seem 
that the Christian effort and influence which were called forth in 
the case of this consecrated teacher by the very dangers to which 
the truth was exposed for the time, may probably have had their 
share, long years afterwards, in inducing the generous benefactor 
to do so much for the strengthening of the Christian foundations 
in this place. Thus does influence move along the generations ; 
and out of the darkness it brings the greater light. This build- 
ing, therefore, by its commemoration of these two followers of 
Christ, and by its special connection with one of them in the gen- 
erous thought which is now realized, will seem to bind the past 
and the present together. The three hundred members of this 
Christian Association to-day, and the hundreds who may follow 
them in other years, may hear not only the testimony which the 
building itself will give, but, as they search out the record of the 
past, they may find that their success and their increasin; ,ower 
and numbers had, in some sense, their earliest origin in the days 
when some men feared that the next generations would prove to 
have lost the faith. 

The general objects to which this building is to be devoted are 
so well understood by all who are present here this afternoon, that 
it will scarcely be necessary to dwell upon them at length. Let 
me remind you, however, that, according to the true idea of the 
Christian Association, it should not be independent of the church 
or regard itself as superior to it, but it should be always a co- 
operating force, working with the church and for the great inter- 
ests of the church. I am sure that, in saying this, I speak in 
accordance with the views and desires of those who have been most 
deeply concerned in this building. The work to be done here is 
not, however, the ordinary work of the pastoral office, or that 
which belongs within the peculiar sphere of the older or per- 
manent members of the University. It is to be done within the 
student community, mainly by the members of that community. 
In this sense, the building is committed to the charge of the 
Association itself and of the Christian young men of the college, 
and every man is to be a worker, as he may have ability and 
opportunity, for his friends and companions in the college life, 
Of the details of your working the experience which many of you 
have already had will give you some adequate idea. But you must 
be willing to be learners here, as everywhere else in your living, 
for the experiences of yesterday may not answer all the peculiar 
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demands of to-morrow, and the variety of human minds and 
human feelings is almost infinite. There is no sphere in life 
where the exhortation of the apostle, to be wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves, is more needed or more applicable than that in 
which we deal with the religious interests of others. Oftentimes, 
the least conspicuous method may be the best one, and a single 
hint or thought coming from a true heart may accomplish more 
than a labored exhortation. But it may well be remembered 
that it is better to be working than not working, and that we 
must not hesitate about our actions or our method so long that 
the opportunity passes away. You should also bear in mind, [ 
think, that you are not one of the ordinary Christian Associations 
which are found in our cities generally, and that your work is 
consequently not altogether like theirs. You are a body of 
Christian young men in a community having common pursuits 
and bound together in many sympathies, and even in friendships 
which may continue for a lifetime. You are to render a service 
of love to those around you by showing them, in the kindliest 
way, the value and blessedness of the Christian faith. Make the 
sympathies deeper and the friendships better because of the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus which is in you. As you receive your friend or 
classmate to the fellowship of your personal life, let him see, as he 
looks into that life, that it is brighter and better and purer for the 
faith that is in it. The building which is now set apart for your 
uses will have in it a large measure of the attractiveness of a 
home. The thoughtfulness of those who have made it what it is 
has filled its rooms with much which will make you glad to come 
here. I cannot but express the hope that as you come to this 
place and bring others with you, you will fill these rooms with 
somewhat of the atmosphere of a Christian home. If you do 80, 
Yale College will be a happier place because of it, and more of 
those who enter within these walls than you may think, per 
chance, will be won by what they see and feel here to the life 
which bears this witness of itself. 

I desire to urge you, above all things, to live in your own souls 
the true Christian life. This is the best of all ways of working 
for the good cause. The man of sincere, honest, earnest, manly 
Christian character is a power for the truth as he walks the streets 
or goes to his daily business. He is so in the University as traly 
as in any other place in the world. The words of such a man will 
carry weight with them everywhere, and, when he commends 
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what is good or tries to lead another to it, the influence which 
goes forth from him will bear fruit far beyond the measure of his 
fears, and often beyond that of his hopes. I believe that no 
greater service could be rendered, in any way, by this Associa- 
tion to the whole community of students here than that which 
would come through the genuine mutual upbuilding of all the 
membership of the Association in their individual Christian lives, 
To this end you may make this building a home for these college 
years, in which and from which, as in and from the homes which 
you left when you came hither, you will find sacred influences 
continually penetrating your innermost life. And if so, the Chris- 
tian cause will certainly prosper in the University. 

I have spoken of the'influence of the building itself in its wit- 
ness for Christ. The influence which goes forth from within its 
walls will be, in large measure, what the Christian young men here 
make it. Christianity itself will not depend upon us or our suc- 
cessors. Christianity in Yale College will exist in the future, as 
it has existed in the past, even if many of its professed disciples 
here prove forgetful of their duties or their opportunities, The 
glory of the Christian system is that it has its strength in itself. 
There was a time near the beginning of the administration of 
President Dwight, and near the date of the birth of Mr. Mar- 
quand, when the Church on these grounds had less than ten 
student members, and when—at least, on one occasion—but a sin- 
gle undergraduate communicant was present at the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. But the Church did not cease to be, for that 
reason, On the other hand, it put forth its power at that very 
moment, and, within four years afterwards, a religious movement 
began in the college community which affected every member 
Within its circle and brought nearly one-third of all the students 
to the Christian life. There are no fears for the Church, so long 
as the teachings and love of the Master have their transforming 
and impelling force in one individual soul. But what a contrast 
between the time to which I have referred and the evening on 
which, at their invitation, I met the Christian young men of the 
University two weeks ago. Let the two hundred and fifty men 
who were at that meeting and the many others, beyond the limits 
of their number, who profess and follow Christ here, live and 
work for Him and in Him, as He would have them do, and who can 
estimate the result? Were there to be such life and work, no 
student in the years before us could enter our community without 
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feeling the influence of the Christian faith. No one, I am sure, 
could leave these walls without thoughts and inspirations and an 
incitement to noble living, which would have within themselves 
somewhat of heavenly blessing. 

And so, with thankfulness and hopefulness, we set apart this 
building for the service of Christ and for work in His name among 
the young men of our University. Its foundations were laid in 
connection with the prayers of many hearts. The beginning of 
the living history within its walls is a beginning made in prayer, 
To the friend who has provided it for our use—and to us who re. 
ceive it as the gift of his generous Christian friendship for Yale 
College—may this living history, as it unfolds itself in coming 
years, bring deepest satisfaction, and in other and distant genera 
tions may the building, both by its presence here and through 
the faith of those who enter it, bear continual testimony for God 


and for Christ. 



























ArticLe I.—DWIGHT HALL. 


Tue publication in the New Eneianper anp Yate Review 
of the address made by President Dwight at the opening of 
Dwient Hatt seems to make it desirable that some sketch 
should be given of the movement among the students which led 
to the formation of the Christian Association and the erection of 
the building. 

The basis of the present religious organization was laid in the 
spring of 1879, when the “ Christian Social Union” was formed— 
partially at least as the result of the attendance by a member of 
the University at the Baltimore convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. This society accomplished some good and 
was certainly an improvement upon the former disorganized state, 
But in 1881 the desire was expressed to establish Christian rele 
tions with other colleges, and the College Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association seeming to be the best agency for accomplish 
ing that end, a formal vote was taken to join that body. That 
that step was a wise one has been abundantly proved. New life 
was infused into the existing organization. And inspiration also 
was gained from meeting representatives of other colleges at the 
conventions of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; and still 
further through Mr. Wishard, the College Secretary, the best 
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methods employed at other colleges for carrying on religious 
work were made known. 

Shortly after the formation of the Association the Scientific 
department of the University, which had before been wholly 
separated from the Academic department in religious effort, joined 
the organization and has since been represented on all commit- 
tees of the Association, and its delegates with those of the 
academic side have been at most of the college conventions. 

Of these conventions it need only be said that those in which 
the University is most interested are: (1) the annual convention 
of all the New England colleges, the first of which was held at 
Yale in February, 1883, (2) the biennial international convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, to which delegates are 
sent from collegiate institutions from the whole country. 

From these gatherings, in addition to specific benefits, a broader 
feeling of Christian fellowship was gained and the students 
learned that the subject of practical Christianity affords as ap- 
propriate occasions for intercollegiate gatherings as the various 
kinds of athletic games. 

That such an organization must be somewhat nominal while all 
its manifestations were so widely separate soon began to be real- 
ized. The academical students met in class rooms on different 
parts of the campus and the scientific students gathered in a reci- 
tation hall more than a quarter of a mile away. Thus the feeling 
of a need of some place, which might be the common centre of 
the religious activities of all the students in the university, was 
but a natural outgrowth of the previous Union. 

The idea of having a building on the campus for the religious 
uses of the students was first proposed in the spring of 1882 by 
E. E. Aiken of the Class of 1881. He consulted with Charles 
Loughridge of 1883, and J. B. Reynolds of 1884, both officers of 
the University Young Men’s Christian Association and received 
their promise of cordial codperation. President Porter was also 
satisfied of the desirability and practical usefulness of such a 
structure. 

The idea was soon communicated to other students and the 
plan of working to secure the building developed. Mr. R. C. 
Morse of 1862 was among the first of the alumni who took an 
active interest in the movement. By him Mr. Frederick Mar- 
quand was visited in June of that year and a promise of assist- 
ance obtained from him, the immediate fulfillment of which was 
only prevented by his death soon afterwards. 
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In the following fall a committee of the students, consisting of 
Charles Loughridge of 1883, J. B. Reynolds of 1884, and L, 0, 
Baird of 1885, was appointed by the students to solicit subscrip- 
tions from the alumni. Many of the alumni in New York and 
Boston were visited and some pledges were obtained. The first 
substantial subscriptions were gained in the spring of 1883 from 
two of the executors of the Marquand estate, each of whom 
pledged $5,000. Mr. James McCormick of 1853 had also become 
interested and from his own contribution and some personal effort 
with others secured $7,000. The plan at that time was to raise 
$25,000. 

Soon after Mr. E. B. Monroe as a residuary legatee of the 
Marquand estate generously made an offer to erect the whole 
building himself at an expense of $50,000 as a memorial to Mr, 
Marquand. It was, however, earnestly desired by him that those 
who had formerly contributed should not lose their part in this 
work. Therefore a graduate Committee was appointed by the 
Christian Association of the University, consisting of James 
McCormick of 1853, D. Stuart Dodge of 1857, Richard C. 
Morse of 1862, and James B. Reynolds of 1884. This com- 
mittee was authorized to visit the Alumni who had already 
made subscriptions in order to secure their consent for the 
transfer of their former pledges to a fund to be used (1) “to 
secure and perpetuate a small library composed of books in 
the departments of Biblical Reference, Christian Biography, 
Christian Missions at home and abroad, and Christian Evidences, 
as well as upon other religious subjects, (2) to provide select 
periodical literature, (3) to defray the expenses of occasional 
lecturers and preachers invited to address the students on religious 
themes, and (4) for kindred objects connected with the useful- 
ness of the building.” The proposition for a transfer was cheer- 
fully granted and new subscriptions have been made to this fund 
which, it is hoped, will reach at least $30,000. 

Work on the building was begun in July, 1885, and the dedi- 
cation .occurred October 17, 1886. ‘The building was named in 
memory of President Dwight, the grandfather of the present 
President. 

On the ground floor are four handsomely furnished rooms to be 
used for the class prayer-meetings ; also a large central room to 
be used as a reading room and for social purposes, On the see 
ond floor are a large hall with seating accommodations for five 
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hundred persons, the Library room, and the Secretary’s room. 
This last will be occupied during the coming year by Chauncey 
W. Goodrich of the class of 1886, who will have the general 
oversight of the building and assist in the religious work of the 
University. 

The Library will be partly circulating and partly for reference. 
It is designed to place at the disposal of the students a few of 
the best books which will help them in Bible study, as well as a 
limited collection of the standard works in Christian literature. 
High spiritual tone, and good literary and scholarly merit are the 
criteria on which the selection has been made. 

Great enthusiasm has been manifested by the students in the 
possession of their new privileges. The meetings thus far have 
had an unusually large attendance. The determination of the 
students of the scientific department to merge their prayer-meet- 
ing into the general class prayer-meetings has given mutual satis- 
faction. A new era of religious activity has been entered upon, 
which by the aid of the new auxiliaries to effort will it is confi- 
dently expected accomplish a great work. 

JAMES B, REYNOLDS. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


AmERICAN PresByTERIANIsM.*—Professor Briggs has given us 
here an admirable history of American Presbyterianism. But he 
has succeeded in doing much more than this. He has indirectly 
but with manifest deliberateness of purpose presented a vigorous 
plea for Christian catholicity and Christian unity, not only in the 
Presbyterian church but in all the Protestant churches of Christ- 
endom. The work is strictly historical and no charge of partizan 
tendentz can be brought against it. There are numerous histories 
of Presbyterianism and many valuable contributions have been 
made to the history of American Presbyterianism. But this work 
of our accomplished author is, as a history, abundantly justified 
by the large amount of new material which he is able to con- 
tribute to it from “ documents which were unknown to previous 
writers.” Thirty-three of these documents, consisting of official 
records and letters, are inserted in an appendix. The author in 
his preface expresses the conviction “that there is still further 
light to break forth from early MS. records and letters upon the 
origin and early history of the various Christian churches of 
America.” The reading of these documents leads one earnestly to 
hope that it may be so. The first two chapters of the volume 
discuss the origin and early struggles of Presbyterianism in Europe 
and especially in Great Britain. The remaining chapters trace 
its rise in America and its development and struggle with internal 
and external difficulties up to the close of the Revolutionary war. 
To follow the author and to outline his record is needless, Let it 
suffice to say that it is very interesting matter and that it is pre 
sented in a simple and natural historical style. But few rhetori- 
cal or grammatical defects mar this simplicity and naturalness. 
We are a little scandalized however to read of “a gangrene of 
heresies ” which “spread all over Europe” and to learn in this 
immediate connection that “the stately robes of Anglo Roman 


* American Presbyterianism : Its Origin and Early History. Together with an 
Appendix of Letters and Documents; many of which have recently been dis- 
covered. By CHaRtes Augustus Brigas, D.D., Davenport Professor of Hebrew 
and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
With maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885, 
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conformity were torn in shreds and every fragment gave birth to 
a new sect.” We learn also with some bewilderment that the 
unity, at which Protestant Christianity aims, is “a unity which is 
the organizing force of a vast and complex organization, which 
will come to manifestation in the apex of a pyramid embracing 
all the phases of Evangelical Christianity.” We wonder at the 
rhetorical capacity of “a gangrene” to rend the “robes of con- 
formity,” and still more at the contrast between the vital capacity 
of the “fragment” of a robe to “ give birth” to a sect, and the 
mechanical capacity of a living “organization” to develop into 
“the apex of a pyramid.” We question also whether the expres- 
sion “over against” which continually occurs in the sense of 
“in contrast with” or “in contradistinction from” be not too 
great a concession to German idiom involving a bungling sort of 
English. But these defects are of little importance “ over against ” 
abundant merit. 

We have intimated that the author is not only a historian but 
indirectly an advocate. He says in his preface : ‘‘ This book was 
conceived in a catholic spirit and has been written upon a com- 
prehensive plan.” ‘ We have no sympathy with those who mag- 
nify differences, nor with those who would reduce them to a 
minimum. We desire the organic union of all branches of the 
Presbyterian family in a broad, comprehensive, generous, catholic 
Presbyterianism. This can never be accomplished by the sup- 
pression of differences or by abstinence from their discussion. 
The liberty and the variety are as important as the unity and the 
conformity to a common order, True union is the combination of 
these centrifugal and centripetal forces.” The closing words of 
the preface especially demonstrate that the book “ was conceived 
in a catholic spirit.” “ We are also hopeful of a combination of 
Protestantism and the ultimate reunion of Christendom. We are 
sincerely attached to American Presbyterianism as the religion of 
our ancestors. We believe that it is in advance of all other Chris- 
tian denominations in the realization of the ideal of Christianity ; 
but Presbyterianism is not a finality, it is the stepping-stone to 
something higher and grander yet to come, when the spirit of 
God shall be poured out in richer measure and in more abound- 
ing gifts and graces upon the Christian world, in order to a re- 
vival of religion which will transcend the Protestant Reforma- 
tion by its omnipotent energy and world-wide sweep.” 

These are words of Christian wisdom. They are the sort of 
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utterance to which the Christian churches need to listen. We 
commend them to all those enterprising ecclesiastical politicians 
who are engaged in the mischievous work of attempting to “ mag. 
nify differences” and in the unprofitable work of attempting 
their “ suppression,” as well as to those timorous souls who seem to 
think that “abstinence from discussion ” is peace, and who fancy 
that the ‘ differences” of the church will be settled by the ostrich 
wisdom of turning their backs and hiding their heads in the 
presence of threatening difficulty. We commend them especially 
to all those who are forgetting that Puritan blood and Puritan 
principle still linger in the Puritan churches and who would 
sacrifice liberty and variety” to a dead, monotonous “ conform- 
ity.” Professor Briggs has succeeded in showing us that the 
original Presbyterian church was an eminently tolerant church. 
To what extent divergencies from the standards of the church 
would have been tolerated, is of course an open question. But 
the principle of toleration was abundantly recognized, although 
it was not firmly established and put beyond question. It is clear 
enough, as the author says, that “subscription to the Westmin- 
ster standards was not designed by the Westminster assembly.” 
It was not required of the ministers of the Presbyterian church, 
for more than forty years after the meeting of the assembly. Dr. 
Thomas Witherow, in his Hist. Memorials, as quoted by Professor 
Briggs, states it as the position of original Presbyterianism that 
“the church is not authorized in requiring subscription to any 
human creed as a test of ministerial communion.” He states that 
‘the Protestant Dissenters never required of their candidates for 
the holy ministry subscription to the Westminster confession or 
any other confession or book whatsoever, until the year 1705.” 
The position of the Westminster divines with respect to sub- 
scription was adopted by some of the strongest and most influen- 
tial of the early Presbyterian ministers of this country. There 
has however always been a subscribing as well as a non-subserib- 
ing party in the church, and as usual the subscribing party has 
called itself ‘“‘ The Old Side” and its opponents “ The New Side.” 
Subscription has been advocated on prudential grounds, The 
purity of th faith demandsit. The words, however, of Dr. Jona- 
than Dickerson, one of the strongest men the American Presby- 
terian church has produced, have proved true: “ Though subserip- 
tion may shut the door of church communion against many serious 
and excellent servants of Christ who conscientiously scruple it, 
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yet it is never like to detect hypocrites nor keep concealed heretics 
out of the church. I have no worse opinion of the Assembly’s 
confession for the second article of the xxth chapter: ‘* God alone 
is Lord of the conscience, . . . . and I must tell you that to sub- 
scribe this article and impose the rest, appears to me the most 
glorious contradiction,” (see pages 200, 202, 205, 213). But 
although it be true that Puritan Presbyterianism was tolerant 
and that the Presbyterianism which has been truest to the Puri- 
tan spirit has always been tolerant, which is simply to say that it 
has been Protestant and Christian, it is not so clear that it has 
not a legitimate ecclesiastical basis for intolerance. The Presby- 
terian Fathers, unlike the Congregational Fathers, failed to pro- 
tect their churches, by their ecclesiastical polity, against intoler- 
ant demands for subscription. They did not make the demand 
ecclesiastically illegitimate. They trusted too much to the Puri- 
tan spirit of independence. They failed to embody that spirit in 
a church polity which would forever render it impossible or at 
least illegitimate to require subscription. The ecclesiastical polity 
which places the power of ordination in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the sisterhood of churches, which claims that the 
minister is placed over the individual church by authority of the 
whole body of churches, and which grants the right of ecclesias- 
tical legislation to such body of churches, is not in condition to 
protect itself against the intolerance of a rigidly enforced sub- 
scription. There is no ecclesiastically legitimate appeal from the 
confession to the Scriptures. The appeal is to the Scriptures by 
way of the confession. In effect it is not the Scriptures but the con- 
fession that becomes the decisive test of a minister’s ecclesiastical 
standing. The demands of modern life may enforce tolerance in 
the Presbyterian church, but its church polity as such is powerless 
to secure its enforcement. An ecclesiastical body that legislates 
will legislate subscription. It has been done, as we understand 
it, in the Presbyterian church. Until the Westminster confession 
is modified by ecclesiastical authority to meet the demands of the 
progressive party if there be such a party, in the Presbyterian 
church, we can see no legitimate standing ground for any school 
of theology which does not conform to the plain meaning of the 
Westminster confession. The Congregational Fathers led their 
churches away from the trap of ecclesiastical authority. An en- 
forced subscription is a usurpation of authority. If the New 
England Congregational churches at one time required subscrip- 
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tion and many of the Presbyterian churches resisted the demand, 
it only shows that Congregationalism had become Presbyterian. 
ized and that some of the Presbyterian churches were more Con- 
gregational than the Congregational churches themselves. It 
shows that the Puritan blood and Puritan principles were yet 
strong in the Presbyterian churches, stronger than ecclesiastical 
authority. The Congregational churches are free. They are 
grounded in the permanent principles of the Gospel. They em- 
phasize the vital necessity of a regenerate membership. They 
believe that evangelical teaching cannot be divorced from evan- 
gelical experience. They trust to vital Christian forces, rather 
than to formulated creeds enforced by ecclesiastical authority, for 
the evangelical character of their ministry. It is a return to the 
method of primitive Christianity. It is no new experiment. But 
if it were an experiment it has been justified. The Congrega- 
tional churches are true to the old Gospel of Christ. And they 
are free. Therefore no body of churches holds such vantage 
ground. They are in condition to fight unshackled the battle of 
evangelical liberty, and they will do it, let it be hoped fearlessly 


but with brotherly kindness. 
Lewis O. Brastow. 


Principat Kerer’s Greek Lessons.*—This book is a true intro- 
duction and companion to the revised edition of Professor Had- 
ley’s Grammar: the same words are used for the paradigms, and 
these words are printed with the same type, while the rules are 
stated in the same form as in the grammar. The beginner wastes 
no time in turning again and again to the grammar, and yet this 
grammar is made familiar to him by his use of the Lessons. 
Every teacher will recognize the advantages of this method. Dr. 
Keep’s pedagogical tact and long experience are manifest in the 
careful progression of the exercises. The words to be used are 
skilfully selected: in the first fifty lessons, at least, every Greek 
word is one of the constantly-recurring words that the Greek 
student ought to know by heart; the learner is not obliged to 
commit to memory vocables that never again will meet his eye 
The vocabulary seems to be arranged in some lessons with a view 
to familiar use in the ordinary affairs of life. Teachers certainly 
ought to train their pupils from the first to learn the Greek as 4 
living language. Our students do not need to carry the niceties 


* Greek Lessons prepared to accompany the grammar of Hadley and Allen. By 
Nopert P. Keep. pp. 257. N. Y., Appleton & Co. 1886. 
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of Greek composition so far as they once were carried in England, 
though these exercises were excellent philological discipline, quick- 
ening the perception of slight distinctions of meaning and senti- 
ment. Those exercises in Greek composition were probably 
carried to an excess in the English schools and universities. Our 
teachers, however, will find that they do not lose time from read- 
ing, but save time for reading, by accustoming their classes, from 
their earliest Greek work, to make Greek sentences and to change 
rapidly the form of the sentences that they read. When classes 
are rightly trained, Greek composition is no bugbear and steals 
no time from the Greek authors. But if teachers delay these ex- 
ercises until the student is nearly prepared for college, the effort 
required is far greater. Similarly, the beginner should be put at 
once to reading easy sentences at sight. Doubtless this is Dr. 
Keep’s practice and his design in offering specimen oral exercises, 
and part of the first chapter of Xenophon’s Anabasis in an appen- 
dix. He marks the quantity of every 4, i, 7, and thus affords 
the teacher the valuable hint that the beginner should be made 
very familiar with the careful pronunciation of the Greek. 

The learner’s memory is aided by hints as to cognate or bor- 
rowed words. In this the vocabulary is not perfectly consistent, 
and teachers will differ in opinion as to the value of some of these 
helps.) Many words unfamiliar to the boy, e. g. rhizopod, are 
introduced as illustrations, but most of these are instructive or 
suggestive in one way or another. Occasionally the author has 
succeeded in giving some connection and interest to the sentences 
to be turned into Greek or English, but in general these exer- 
cises are not more attractive reading than those in other similar 
books. The work preparatory to the reading of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis is divided into eighty lessons. Some of these seem 
short and easy. A bright class can do more than this work in 
this time; certainly, German elementary books are more exacting 
of the scholar. The good teacher, however, can easily combine 
some of these lessons, if he thinks wise, or can add other exercises 
to those in the book. The volume seems somewhat cumbrous 
and formidable. This is due largely to the American publisher’s 
habit of using thick paper in order to make a book seem worth 
the price, while thinner paper of better quality would be as pleasant 
for the eyes. One can hardly believe the English edition of the 
Hadley-Allen Grammar to be printed from the same plates as the 
American edition, the English edition is so much prettier and 
more convenient. 
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Jevons’s History or Greek Lirerature.*—The lack of 
readable and accurate history of Greek literature is still so great 
in spite of Mr. Mahaffy’s entertaining volumes, that the scholar is 
disappointed when he takes up a promising book on this subject 
and finds it unsatisfactory. The book before us, of 500 closely 
printed pages, closes with the death of Demosthenes and does not 
treat of the period of Aristotle and the Alexandrian poets, It 
has space for a full story and some details. It is, however, an ill- 
arranged jumble of commonplace remarks with occasional bits of 
erudition. Probably, hastily-written lectures were given over to 
the printer with some additions and too slight revision. But lit- 
tle attention is paid to the development and growth of the differ- 
ent branches of Greek literature and the influence exerted by 
different writers. The style is unattractive and the remarks on 
each author are scrappy. No boy or man of good mind can be 
expected to enjoy the perusal of the book. On the other hand 
the work is too imperfect to be valuable for purposes of study, 
The beginner would not find there the information that he would 
need, the more advanced student would find little to help him in 
his work. The pages are cumbered with some details like the list 
of comic poets (p. 293): “Antidotus, Cratinus, Dromo, Epigenes, 
Eriphus, Eubulides, Heniochus, Heraclides, Heraclitus, Orphelio, 
Phileterus, Philiscus, Sophilus, Sotades, Timotheus, and Xenar- 
chus.” The list is not sufficiently complete to be of any value to 
the scholar, and could hardly be useful to the beginner, or inter- 
esting to the general reader, to say nothing of the misprinted 
Orphelio for Ophelio. 

To give a few examples of defects: On Homer, the author has 
much to say about Paley’s theory that the Iliad was composed 
in the age of Pericles,—a theory that might be dismissed with 4 
sentence, or relegated to a foot-note,—but he does not even men- 
tion Kirchhoff’s theory of the organic development of the Odys- 
sey from an original germ of 1200 verses, although Kirchhoff’s 
views have received more attention than any work of the kind 
since Lachmann (1837). He speaks of Lachmann’s “ attempt to 
solve the Homeric problem on the lines laid out by Wolf,’—sub- 
limely ignoring the important fact that Wolf brought forward 
only external evidence (chiefly from the late use of writing for 


* A History of Greek Literature from the earliest period to the death of Demos- 
thenes, By Frank Byron Jevons, Tutor in the University of Durham. 
N. Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 
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literary purposes among the Greeks), against the original unity 
of the Homeric poems, while Lachmann discussed only the inter- 
pal evidence from inconsistencies within the poems themselves. 

In the chapter on A¢schylus, the author has nothing to say of 
the father of Tragedy’s influence on his art, except in the quotation 
from Aristotle, that he “advanced the number of actors from one 
to two; he abridged the chorus, and gave the dialogue the prin- 
cipal réle.” This is doubtless true, but is not so much as we 
should find even in a primer of Greek literature. In a book like 
the one before us, the beginner might expect to find some infor- 

-mation about tetralogies and trilogies. But the word “tetralogy” 
seems to be used only in connection with the orations of Anti- 
phon; not a word indicates the relation of the satyric drama to 
the trilogy; and the word “trilogy” seems to be used but three 
times: “The so-called trilogy, consisting of the Agamemnon, the 
Choéphori, and the Humenides, requires three actors” (p. 196), the 
author rejects the view that the school of Ai’schylus was “ marked 
by an adherence to the trilogy” (p. 205), “‘ the Alexandrian gram- 
marians apparently considered that the dialogues [of Plato] were 
more like tragedy, for they divided them into trilogies” (p. 478). 
Thus the greatest dramatic work of ancient times (to say the 
least) is not considered as a whole; even the Agamemnon re- 
ceives no analysis and no criticism. A few words are said about 
Clytemnestra, it is true, but what is said is unsatisfactory alike 
to him who has read the play and to him who has not. Our 
author begins his characteristic of this Greek Lady Macbeth, by 
saying that “she reveals her impiety” by her contempt for the 
suggestion that she has learned of the capture of Troy from a 
dream; as if to disbelieve a dream was impiety even for the 
Greeks! The author does not seem to have heard of the didas- 
calia (discovered forty years ago) that fixes the date of the Seven 
against Thebes ; the date of the great Orestean trilogy is men- 
tioned only in connection with the Humenides. These defects are 
characteristic. The reader does not learn from this book that 
Plato wrote a dialogue on the immortality of the soul, and the 
name of the Phedo is found only in a foot note, in an annotation 
from Jowett. The author does not mention the Gorgias, at all, 
and mentions the Republic only incidentally. 

Slips of the pen are too frequent: On p. 220 we read that 
“Euripides was born B, C. 485,” (read 480), On the same page 
we are told that the Medea of Euripides “won the third prize ;” 
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the beginner could not draw from this statement the truth that 
this play had the lowest place among three competitors, i. e. was 
a failure! On the next page, we read of the “introduction of 
Theseus [read Aegeus] into the Medea ,;” and of the Iphigenia 
in Tauris, as if Tauris was the name of a town. Clytemestra is 
written in accordance with the latest information, but the author 
still struggles to show the characteristics of the “‘ Middle Comedy” 
at Athens, in ignorance of the evidence that we can only distin- 
guish clearly the “Old Comedy” and “ New Comedy.” No 
bibliography is provided. The best editions, if not the best 
MSS., should have been mentioned, at least in a foot-note. The 
author tells us what is the best MS. of Theognis, but has no word 
for the Laurentian MS. of Aeschylus and Sophocles, In general, 
a lack of wise proportion is painfully prominent. The work 
cannot be made valuable by the correction of minor errors. 

The book is of a convenient size, and we regret that it is not 
better adapted to the wants of students and readers. The perusal 
of it makes still more vivid the regret that we have to wait indef- 
initely for the history of Greek literature by Professor Jebb, who 
by his scholarship, his fine literary taste, his keen sense of pro- 


portion, and his grace of style is better fitted for the work than 
any other scholar of to-day. 


Tuomas D. SEYMOUR. 


Lyon’s Assyrian Manvau.*—In this Manual, the author has 
given us, in a clear and precise manner, the most complete and 
correct grammar of the Assyrian yet published. The grammars 
of Oppert and Sayce were excellent at the time they were writ 
ten, but on account of the great advances made in the under 
standing of the Assyrian during the past ten years, they have be 
come practically worthless. Delitzsch, Pinches and Haupt have 
lately given us some valuable papers on Assyrian grammar, but, 
since the second edition of Sayce’s grammar, nothing has been 
published in book-form. 

It is with pleasure, then, that we welcome Professor Lyon's 
Assyrian Manual. The author has done his work well. Every 
page shows signs of critical and scholarly work. He has also 
used good judgment in his selection and arrangement of the mate 


* An Assyrian Manual for the use of beginners in the study of the Assyrian Law 
guage. By D. G. Lyon, Professor in Harvard University. 8vo., pp. xlv. and 138. 
Price, $4.00. Chicago: The American Publication Society of Hebrew. 1886. 
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rial, and in its adaptation to the wants of beginners in this 
language. 

I. We have first a list of the Phonograms, Determinatives and 
Ideograms. ‘The Phonograms and Ideograms are not placed 
together as in Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke, Sayce’s Grammar and 
Haupt’s ASKT. It is questionable whether this innovation is a 
good one or not. We are inclined to think that it would have 
saved the student time, if the two had been placed together, so 
that he could have had both the syllabic and ideographic values 
before his eye at the same time. In this case the Phonograms 
and Ideograms might have been distinguished from each other by 
the use of different types. As would be expected, the outlines of 
the grammar are necessarily meagre. The author has, however, 
clearly stated all the essential elements and, in most cases, has 
emphasized and verified them by references to the texts given 
later on inthe manual, On p. xxvii. the author gives his views on 
the vowel e and seems to prefer Schrader’s method of translitera- 
tion, setting { where most other assyriologists read é. 

Il. Zransliterations and Text.—The transliterations are, with 
few exceptions, arranged in chronological order. Selections are 
given from Tiglath-Pileser, Assurnasirpal, Shalmaneser IT., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, Nabonidus and Cyrus. 
The author, in his transliteration, has not attempted to make 
grammatical forms, but has given us the syllabic and ideographic 
values of the signs, connecting with hypbens those that enter into 
the formation of single words. This is naturally the only practi- 
cable method to use in a book for beginners. 

The author’s transliterations generally recommend themselves 
to us, but on p. 20, 25-30 we would prefer to read as follows:*— 
V(ana)ammati sé’am isku ina sir’isu(?) (ef. ASKT. 71.8; V. R. 27. 
68. g.h. So Delitzsch “ Lectures”) .... sutésur sibirri.... 
nuhsu (cf. Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 97, note 2), 
duhdu, etc. On p. 19,1, 2, 3, the author’s reading ina [as-ri] 
this word need not be supplied as it can still be seen on the 
original) sa-nim-ma ala u-si-pis-ma al [Ddr-m-ilu-Asstr]—ahi- 
iddi-na, is undoubtedly the only correct one. Cf., on the other 
hand, I. R. 45, 29, 30 and Budge, Hist. of Esarhaddon, p. 37, 
29, 30. On p. 19, 16, we cannot decide from the author’s trans- 
literation how he would write the text in the original Cuneiform 
signs. The latter half of this line is completely broken away on 


* In the transliterations, s==sh=y/, wherever it occurs. 
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the original and can only be restored from the context. We 
prefer, in connection with Sanh. Tayl. ii. 35, to read itti zam. 
méré (?) u zammératé (?). This reading is, however, only con. 
jectural. On p. 32, 28, Delitzsch (“ Lectures”) reads ka-bit-ti, 
In his notes (p. 77), the author gives a correct translation of the 
passage, p. 28-16-23. Haupt, in his article, Wdteh-Ben-Hazad 
Hepratca, i, 216 sqq.) has missed the meaning of this passage 
entirely. Again, we prefer the reading Jak-tu (pl. lakté) to the 
author’s reading ri¢ttu. The latter word, so far as we know, is 
not to be found in the Assyrian. By a comparison of the texts, 
we find that either sangu-tu or lak-tu will satisfy the context in 
every case, and this does away with the necessity of reading rittu 
and deriving it from a doubtful root. 

The notes are very full and critical, explaining most of the 
difficult grammatical forms met with in the transliterations. In 
several cases, however, the author has given meanings, without 
further comment, to difficult words heretofore unexplained. The 
length of the vowels might have been indicated oftener than has 
been done, e. g., in ahd, alu, labiru, harranu, kisidu, mahazu, tédu, 
risu or résu, sibu or sébu, etc. Again the interchange of k andk 
is confusing and might have been avoided. 

The book is singularly free from typographical errors and can 
be recommended as the best—and in fact the only practical— 


guide to beginners in the study of Assyrian. 
ROBERT F. HARPER, 


Reprint oF Otp EnGuiso Newsparers.—The London Time 
not long ago reprinted some old English newspapers of rare inter- 
est. Most of these reprints are fac-similes of the original issues, 
so that the form as well as the substance has been reproduced, 
The list includes : 

The Weekly News—In which is an account of the execution 
of Guy Fawkes 

The Intelligencer—Execution of Charles I 
The Gazette—Death of Oliver Cromwell 
The Newes—The Plague........-.-..--- 
The London Gazette—Fire of Londen. 
The Times—Execution of Louis XVI 

Battle of the Nile 

Battle of Trafalgar 

Funeral of Lord Nelson 

Battle of Waterloo 


Also in the same volume are fac-similes of Magna Charta, the 
death warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, and that of Charles I. 
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In the collection there is also a fac-simile of the English Mer- 
curie, which exceedingly clever forgery describing the Spanish 
Armada was long supposed to be the first English newspaper 
ever printed. 

These old newspapers possess a charm which can only be real- 
ized by those who see and read them. Their form, manner of 
expression, quaint advertisements, all combine with the historical 
facts which they describe, to awaken a constantly sustained in- 
terest. For example: we will quote from “The Gazette, com- 
prising the sum of foreign intelligence, with the affairs now on 
foot in the three nations of Engiand, Scotland and Ireland. 
From Thursday Sept. 2 to Thursday Sept. 9, 1658.” This paper 
is printed on eight pages each about ten by seven inches, or 
about the size of a page of the Century. Without any headlines, 
save the word Whitehall, the paper begins: “His most serene 
and renowned highness Oliver Lord Protector, being after a 
sickness of about fourteen days (which appeared an ague in the 
beginning) reduced to a very low condition of body, began early 
this morning to draw near the gates of death, and it pleased God 
about three o’clock in the afternoon to put a period to his life, 
I would willingly express upon this sad occassion the deep sor- 
row which hath possessed the mindes of his most noble son and 
successor and other dearest relations had I language sufficient. 
It is remarkable how it pleased the Lord on this day take to 
him to rest, it formerly having been a day of labors to him, for 
which both himself and the day (Sept. 3.) will be most renowned 
to posterity, it having been to him a day of triumphs and thanks- 
giving for the memorable victories of Dunbar and Wooster a 
day which after so many strange revolutions of Providence, high 
contradictions and wicked conspiracies of unreasonable men, he 
lived once again to see, and then to die in great assurances and 
serenity of minde peaceably in his bed. ” 

The eulogy occupies less than half the first printed page. Then 
in brief paragraphs are reported: The meeting of the Privy 
Council; their proclamation; the visit and conference with Rich- 
ard, his Highness, Lord Protector; the ceremonies attending the 
proclamation and subsequent events in regard to Richard’s 
assumption of office and the funeral of the late Lord Protector. 

Letters, in the nature of dispatches, follow from Paris, “ Stock- 
holme in Sweden,” Vienna, “ Hamborough,” Amsterdam, and two 
or three other cities on the continent. 

VOL, IX, 64a 
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Then come the advertisements, the most interesting feature of 
the paper. Here they are: 

‘* Books Newly Published. 

“ A Few Sighs from Hell or the Groans of a Damned Soule; 
being an exposition of those words in the sixteenth of Luke con- 
cerning the Rich man and the Beggar, wherein is discovered the 
lamentable state of the damned, their cries, their desires in their 
distresses, with the determination of God upon them. A good 
warning word to sinners, both old and young, tc take into con- 
sideration betimes lest they come into that same place of torment, 
By that poor servant of Jesus Christ, John Bunnyan. 

“ Windsor Stage Coach cometh every day in the week from 
thence by seven of the clock in the morning to the Red Lion in 
Fleet Street, and returneth from thence towards Windsor again 
at twelve o’clock the same day. 

“* At the Sign of the Bore’s Head over against The Naked Boy, 
at the lower end of Bread Street, are to be had usual Medicines, 
prepared by the Art of Pyroteckny (according to the Doctrine of 
Paraceful and Helmont), by which is perfectly, safely, and speed- 
ily cured, all distempers incidental to Humane Nature. 

“ That Fxcellent, and by all Physitians approved, China Drink, 
called by the Chineans Toha, by other Nations Tay alias Tee, ia 
sold at the Sultaness Head, a cophee house in Sweetings Rents by 
the Royal Exchange, London. 

“ September the 5.—Lost or Stolen out of a pasture near to 
Enfield, a Flea-bitten Gray Gelding, with a thick head and a 
wide jaw, his ears have been tied up, he hath a black spot upon 
his left shoulder, on his left foot the hair stands up, a long tail if 
not cut since, about sixteen handful high. Also an Tron-gray 
Gelding, sixteen handful high, with two spots behinde upon the 
ham. If any one give notice to Mr. bbe, at the George in West 
Smithfield, they shall have forty shillings for their pains.” 

A page following the advertisements is devoted to a descrip 
tion of the preparations made for the funeral of Cromwell at 
Somerset House. The whole file of newspapers contains hardly 4 
single paper of less interest than the one from which these quota 
tions have been made. 

Lewis F. RED. 

Art AMATEuR.—A series of articles was commenced in the Sep- 
tember number, and is continued in the October number, on the 
“Decoration of Unadorned City Apartments,” which promise to 
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be very practical and valuable. The number for October gives 
also illustrations of painted glass windows, a profuse array of 
designs for china painting, embroidery, repoussé, decoration and 
other art work; articles on flower painting, on sketching from 
nature, on “motive” in painting, on harmonious coloring in 
needlework, and on tapestry painting are of especial utility. 
Price 35 cents, or $4 a year. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


Toe MaGazine or Art, with its November number, closes 
the volume for 1886. The new volume for 1887 will commence 
with the December number. This magazine is specially invalu- 
able for its monthly chronicle of all that is most interesting and 
important in contemporary art in Europe, and for its reproduction 
in each number, in the best style of engraving, of copies of the 
finest works in painting and sculpture. During the past year, 
more space has been devoted to the works of American artists; 
and the leading article in November is a paper on “ The Ameri- 
can Salon,” or the American painters who exhibit this year in 
the Paris Salon. The paper is illustrated by engravings of some 
of the contributions of American artists. The careful study each 
month of such a magazine as this is in itself an art education. 
Cassell & Co., New York. 35 cents a copy, $3.50 a year. 
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